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NUMBER VII 


AMERICAN YOUTH 


Agnes Breeden, Mor- 
ristown, Tenn. Class- 
motes voted her the 
outstanding girl in 
the freshman class. 
Her award, a beauti- 
ful new Shelby! 


American girls want the best in the world 

. the best in education, food and recrea- 
tion. When it comes to bicycles, it’s natural 
for them to prefer a SHELBY... ‘America’s 
Quolity Bicycle” . . . the “smooth-looking,” 


smooth-riding bike that's tops for 


\ fonaset \ safe, healthful fun. Free, colorful 


r) \ folder on request. THE SHELBY 
| CYCLE COMPANY, Shelby, Ohio. 
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“America’s Quality Bicycle” 








Snapshots are always fun to make... 
fun to see... fun to share 


Snapshots stretch moments of fun into years. 
Your friends love to see pictures of themselves 
and people they know—and it’s always fun to 
give them extra prints. Share prints...and you 
make a close friend closer. 


Making snapshots is so easy. Anyone can do 
it. It’s simple to insert the film, frame your sub- 
ject, and ‘“‘click.’”” Use Kodak Verichrome Film. 
You press the button—it does the rest . . . East- 
man Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. 

f ~ 
\ America’s favorite snapshots are 


im, ey. made on Kodak Verichrome Film 
Sa —in the familiar yellow box 
Ne »S 


x 


Has a nose for accuracy. One of the many 
exciting cameras in the famous Kodak 
line. Anastigmatlens for precise, sharp 
pictures Shoots 8 album-size snaps. 

Atthe moment, supplies arelim- 

ited, but more are on the way. 

Keep in touch with your 

Kodak dealer. 
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ALPH stopped the car in front of 
the hardware store and extricated 
his rangy length from the cramped 

quarters of the driver’s seat. “Snap into 
that errand at the tailor’s,” he said to 
Dot. “I've got to get back to push the 
Mercury off the beach with the high tide.” 

Mom's dress would hardly be ready, 
but the errand furnished Dot a good ex- 
cuse to have another look at Mr. Puleski’s 
wirehair puppies. She had a special in- 
terest in Tom Thumb, the smallest. For 
all he was the runt of ,the litter, Dot 
thought him the smart one of the lot. 
There was just a chance Mr. Puleski 
might give him away, since it was cer- 


Con Tab 


by CONSTANCE BUELL BURNETT 


tain no one was likely to buy him. 

However, today Mr. Puleski made it 
plain that he had no such intention. “Him 
I sell cheap—for ten dollars. A very good 
buy,” he assured Dot. “For these,” and 
he nudged Tom Thumb’s three fat broth- 
ers with his foot, “I get fifty dollars 
apiece.” 

As though he understood his worth- 
lessness, Tom Thumb hung his head for- 
lornly, while Mr, Puleski revealed the 
whole of his ruthless plan. “This fella I 
should have drown right away, but then 
I think, maybe he grow quick. Now the 
puppies are weaned, I can’t afford to keep 
him. Better I put him out—unless I sell.” 


Illustrated by DICK BAUER 











“I won't let you!” Dot’s gray eyes blazed with indignation. 
“Why, he’s never been fed properly—that’s all that’s the matter 
with him!” 

“Sure,” agreed Mr. Puleski amiably. “The other puppies, 
they push him away from his mama.” Then, as Dot picked 
Tom Thumb up protectively, the tailor offered his most con- 
vincing sales talk. “He grow into fine dog if you take a little 
trouble.” 

“I want him—but I have to ask permission. And it would take 
months of my allowance—almost three.” 

Mr. Puleski shook his head. “Sorry—it’s not worth I should 
feed him that long. I sell this week, or not at all.” 

“Tll manage,” Dot decided hastily. She dug into the pocket 
of her gingham dress and found a dime, a nickel, and three 
cents. “Here, will you keep him a day or two, till I see what 
I can do?” 

“I give you option—sure—” Mr. Puleski spread his arms in a 
gesture of generosity. 

Permission from the family, Dot instantly remembered, would 
not be easy to win. It didn’t take much imagining to know what 
Mom would say. “I thought you understood, Dorothy, no more 
animals right now. Those you collect always seem to have 
something the matter with them, and your schoolwork is going 
to require all your attention next winter.” 

Nor would she get any sympathy from Ralph. He’d already 
buried three pets for her this summer. “I’m through,” he had 
rebelled, after the last interment. “Maybe if you bury ’em your- 
self, you'll be choosier about the ones you pick.” 

Her one chance lay with Dad, more tolerant of her menagerie 
because he escaped from it to his office every day. She now 
remembered suddenly the offer Dad had made her if she would 
skipper the Mercury through just one race before the summer 
was over, instead of letting Ralph handle the tiller each time. 
“Name your choice,” he had coaxed. “I'll stake you to ten 
dollars’ worth.” 

At the time Dot had shaken her head, and Dad had dropped 
the subject. He wasn’t one to push a matter when he saw you 
were afraid. Dot had never confessed to anyone her terror of 
handling a boat during a race. It was too silly, especially when 
she remembered how long she’d been sailing and how at home 
she was in a boat. But races frightened her—you had to make 
split-second decisions and sail in all kinds of weather. She was 
as sure that Dad guessed her reason as that he couldn't possibly 
understand it. He was one of the yacht-club’s champion mem- 
bers, and had fifteen prized sailing trophies to his credit. 
















At this point Tom Thumb heaved a comforted sigh in her 
arms, and Dot made up her mind she’d have to-accept her 
father’s offer, since it seemed her only hope of saving the little 
dog. With Ralph to crew for her, she couldn't get into really 
serious difficulties. 

As if to clinch the matter, an automobile horn honked loudly 
and Dot handed Tom Thumb hastily back to Mr. Puleski. “I'll 
be back soon for the puppy,” she cried as she ran out of the shop. 

Ralph had his hand down hard on the horn and was keeping 
it there with exasperating persistence. 

“I'm not deaf,” Dot reminded him, slipping into the car. 

“I asked you not to keep me waiting,” he grumbled. “What 
were you doing?” 

For answer she abruptly broached the subject uppermost in 
her mind. “I want to skipper the boat in tomorrow’s race, Ralph 
—just this once,” 
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“Suffering cats!” exclaimed Ralph. “Why tomorrow, of all 
days?” 

It was asking a lot, Dot had to admit. Visiting boats from 
other yacht clubs would be racing. Naturally Ralph, with the 
advantage of his superior seventeen years, wasn’t eager to crew 
for a fourteen year old sister at such a time. But if only she 
could enlist his sympathies for Tom Thumb she might induce 
him. But when Ralph heard her story, he remembered he wasn’t 
going to dig any more graves. 

“So now you're fixing to bring home a pup with rickets! Well 
—I’m against it. We've got Piper. Why can’t you be satisfied 
with him?” 

Dot turned on him with unbelieving anger. “What’s come 
over you, Ralph? Won’t you lift a hand to save a puppy from 
drowning?” 

“Rats! That’s just Puleski’s talk to make you buy a mutt not 
worth two cents! I might have guessed you were up to some- 
thing. Whenever you keep people waiting—” 

“As for keeping you waiting,” Dot interrupted, reckless of 
consequences, “you just love to honk that horn! It tells the 
world you're old enough to have a driver’s license!” 

His foot jammed angrily on a squeaking brake, Ralph pulled 
up abruptly in front of the house, “Just for that, go ahead and 
skipper the Mercury tomorrow—and without me! Sue’s been 
wanting me to sail her boat whenever I could—well, I can to- 
morrow!” 


ECONDS passed after Ralph slammed the car door. Dot sat 
without moving. She had no one but herself to blame for 
the fix she was in now—and the fix Tom Thumb was in. It made 
everything more difficult to have to find someone who knew as 
much about racing as Ralph to crew for her. She would have 
to nerve herself to ask an older boy. 

Choosing a moment when she had the house to herself, she 
telephoned George Travers, her heart pounding loud enough 
to be heard on the other end of the wire. “I’m doing this for 
Tom Thumb, and it won't kill me,” she bolstered her faltering 
courage. But it did kill her—almost. 

“Gee—” George answered her stammered invitation, “what's 
Ralph going to do? Crew for Sue? The bum! I was just going 
to ask her myself! Sorry, Dot, but I’m sort of signed up to sail 
with Mike.” 

Dot turned from the phone, her face crimson. After a mo- 
ment she forced herself to ring Dan Smith’s house. His twelve 
year old brother Tim answered. She could hear every word 
the two of them spoke. 

“Who is it?” Dan shouted from another 
room. 

“Dot Shelton.” 

“Aw, shucks—say I’m out!” 

“He says he’s out.” Tim relayed the 
information impishly, whereupon Dot 
heard sounds of a scuffle, and the receiver 
was hastily dropped at Tim’s end. 

After that she hadn't the nerve to 
call anyone else. But there was usually 
someone hanging around the club dock 
just before a race, eager to get in on the 
fun. She would have to trust to luck tomorrow. 

The next day was hazy, with a light breeze from the south- 
west, Dot, studying the weather from her window, found the 
signs not too encouraging. Fair—yes, but a “smoky sou’wester” 
meant whitecaps before three. As she dressed, the pit of her 
stomach felt as though someone had dumped a heavy sail bag 
on it. 

When she came downstairs, Piper yawned a welcome from 
the hall rug, but no one else was up, except Nettie in the 
kitchen. It was Sunday, and a pickup breakfast was laid out 
on the table. Dot drank a little orange juice and nibbled at a 
piece of toast. Tension was still lodged under her belt. She 
made up her mind to escape to the club, with a sandwich lunch. 
Somehow, the glint of approval she foresaw in Dad’s face, when 
he found out she was going to skipper the Mercury, would be 
an embarrassment if she should funk at the last minute. 
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The club was always empty as a barn on Sunday mornings. 
When she arrived, no one was around but the community’s two 
worst nuisances; Tim Smith and a friend of his called Joe. They 
were puncturing the quiet with shrill cries as they dived off 
the club dock. 

“Hi!” Tim greeted Dot with unexpected cordiality. 
us to help you pump your boat?” 

Some of the soreness still rankling over yesterday’s phone call 
vanished as the boys rowed out to the Mercury with her. Be- 
fore she knew it, it was noon and she had spent a profitable two 
hours bailing out the bilge, tightening three or four slides on 
the foot of her mainsail with sewing tackle, and testing out her 
whisker pole for the coming reach before the wind. Joe and 
Tim alternately helped and engaged in a splashing contest in 
the water. 


“Want 


HE was swabbing off her deck when Morgan Pierce drifted 
through the anchorage in his shiny mahogany dinghy. Mor- 
gan was a superior being. He moved in yachting circles too 
exalted for the Comet group. He wore swimming trunks of 
Malayan sarong cloth, and his dark Polynesian tan had been 
acquired on overseas duty in the South Pacific. Dot’s heart gave 
a little skip when she saw him, but she went on swabbing her 
deck without looking up. However, passing close to the Mer- 
cury, Morgan hailed her with good-natured condescension. 

“Racing today, Dot?” 

“Yep—” she grinned, flustered and awfully pleased to be no- 
ticed. Then, obeying a sudden crazy impulse, she blurted out, 
“I'm looking for a crew—know anyone?” 

The breath stuck in her throat while she waited for him to 
answer. But Morgan ignored the brazen hint and called to 
some friends on another boat, as if he hadn’t heard. Perhaps he 
really hadn’t—but Dot tasted humiliation for the third time, and 
this last blow seemed the bitterest of all. The bay, with its dark 
ruffled water and bobbing boats, blurred as she stood in the 
Mercury's swaying cockpit, looking after him. 

The next minute the boat rocked violently, almost upsetting 
her, as Tim clambered aboard. “Say!” he demanded impu- 
dently, “Why not ask me to crew, instead of that blowfish?” 

With salt water streaming in rivulets down his spindly arms 
and legs, and his wet hair plastered to his skull, he reminded 
Dot of a tadpole. Those big ears were for all the world like fins, 
and his face was something right out of the funnies, she decided, 
her discomfiture over Morgan turning to exasperation. 

“This is a race,” she retorted. “I’ve got to have someone who 
knows the ropes.” 

“Who knows ’em better’n you do,’ 
that’s me.” 

“You weigh less than a shrimp.” Dot’s candid glance took in 
his skinny frame. “I need ballast on a day like this.” 

“Fish cakes! The lighter we sail, the faster we'll go.” 

“A lot of good that'll do us if we capsize!” She brought out 
her hidden fear with stiff dignity. 

“Sure we'll capsize—the way you sail,” agreed Tim cheer- 
fully. “So what? Ask your mother for water wings! I'll meet 
you on the club dock at two. Come on, Joe, beat you to the 
shore!” and he dived overboard. 

“Fresh brat,” muttered Dot, But just the same Tim’s spunk 
lingered like a contagion after he had gone. The tight feeling 
in her midriff eased a bit. There was something interesting, all 
of a sudden, in the thought of the sandwiches. She relaxed on 
the floor of the cockpit and munched them comfortably. 

She had never handled the Mercury alone before, but she 
found it possible, when she cast off her mooring, to steer for the 
club under jib alone. Coming up into the wind, when she was 
broadside to the float, she slid neatly between two other Comets 
already tied there. 

“Nice work, Dot.” It was gratifying to have the praise come 
from Ralph, as he reached for her forestay and eased her bow 
into the float. 

“Who's going to crew for you?” he wanted to know. “I tried 
to find you someone last night,” he admitted sheepishly, “but 
this is Race Week, you know, and everyone’s signed up.” 

“Everyone but me—super-duper me,” chanted Tim, worming 
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corrected Tim, “Well— 
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“Sorry, it’s not worth I should feed him that long,” Mr. 


Puleski said shrewdly. “I sell this week or not at all” 


his way through the crowd on the float to where Ralph stood, 
“Told you to count on me, Dot, my girl—here I am!” 

“Fresh as new paint!” Ralph finished, pulling the younger 
boy’s cap down over one eye. “Still; Dot, you could do worse 
for yourself; he’s too full of hot air to sink, and Dan must have 
licked some boat sense into him. Besides—there just isn’t any- 
one else.” 

Uncomfortably conscious of the amused audience on the 
dock, Dot could do no more than glare at her self-appointed 
crew, and swallow the panic which seized her now that the 
die was cast. She would rather capsize than acknowledge 
cowardice before the Comet fleet; and anyhow, she felt she 
wouldn't mind sinking ‘if she could take Tim down too. 
Looking at his ears fanning out either (Continued on page 43) 
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Steps In 








The Story So Far 


Arriving in Washington, Sally Graham is dismayed by the 
grim Victorian mansion before which her taxi stops, but her 
spirits rise when she realizes that Uncle Kenneth, whom she is 
to visit, lives in the remodeled barn which houses his antique 
shop. As Sally opens the door, a Frenchwoman brushes het 
aside and runs through the grounds chased by a man; a knife 
flashes; the man falls to the ground; police sirens blare; the 
injured man is carried away; the Frenchwoman herded aftet 
him. Uncle Kenneth suspects that the man and woman are 
servants of the eccentric owner of the mansion, Madame La 
tour, who has just died, leaving all her possessions to Larry 
Brown, son of the daughter she had disowned. Police investi- 
gation turns up the puzzling fact that, though nothing is missing 
in the shop, a figurine, representing Africa, has been moved. 
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was she? Was it early or late? 
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by 
RUTH GILBERT COCHRAN 


Illustrated by DON MILSOP 


Part Two 
AD mugs and Toby jugs, butter 
bores, and cupboard doors,” Sally 
chanted, plumping pillows mean- 
while. “I don’t think I ever learned so 
much, Aquilla, in twenty-four hours. 
Uncle Ken certainly knows his stuff.” 
“Yes’m. He say you caught on mighty 
quick, too, sellin’ those two funny old 
popeyed pictures to Seth Cortlandt, be- 
cause that’s one man who’s as tight as 
the bark on a tree. Mistah Kenneth say 
you got a good approach, but I told him 
havin’ somethin’ young and pretty around 
the shop helped a lot.” 
It was Friday morning, and Sally was 


The American Girl 


Sally sat up in bed and looked 


helping Aquilla in the upper rooms of 
the remodeled barn known as Ye Red 
Dragon Curio Shop. As they talked, the 
bell downstairs tinkled, announcing the 
arrival of a customer, and Sally ran to 
the balcony to see if she were needed. 

Looking down, she saw her uncle deep 
in discussion with an elderly gentleman 
who collected Charlie Ross bottles, while 
a small, birdlike woman tapped her foot 
impatiently, waiting for service. “I'll go 
see what she wants,” Sally decided. 

That, the lady informed her after ques- 
tioning Sally rather closely as to her 
status in the shop, was a promised pair 
of salt-glaze pitchers. Sally, feeling quite 
professional, took the pretty blue pieces 
from a reserve shelf and placed them on 
the showcase. The customer nodded her 
satisfaction, then bent to examine the 
china statuettes beside them. “Hmm,” 
she said. “Are these genuine Chelsea?” 

Sally congratulated herself on being 
able to answer that. “No,” she said, “but 
they’re a splendid imitation. The original 
set, Uncle Kenneth told me, was made 
for a court favorite of George III. They 
represent four continents. Aren’t they 
cute? This Britannia is Europe, of course; 
the Chinese princess is Asia; the glorified 
Pocahontas is America; and this darling 
little savage queen is Africa.” 

“Africa? Well, there’s one I'd like,” 
the lady said, “if Mr. Van Tuy] will break 
the set. Call him over—that man’s gone.” 

The deal was soon made, and Kenneth 
murmured, as the lady departed with 
the pair of pitchers and the single statu- 
ette, “Ah, me, she'll probably sell them 
for twice what I charged her—she has 
one of those feminine consciences.” 

“She’s a dealer, too?” Sally asked. 

“Yes. Mrs. Helen Marsh. She has a 
very swanky china and glass shop on 
Connecticut Avenue. Most of her clients 
are wealthy, and she gets fantastic prices.” 

“Well,” Sally declared stoutly, “then I 
think she ought to have bought the 
whole set of little statues. It’s a shame 
to break it up.” 


“Oh, that’s all right,” Mr. Van Tuyl 
smiled. “I ordered two sets. With this 
duplicate ‘Africa’ we have a complete 


set of four to go inside the showcase, 
and the odd three we'll put in the store- 
room.” 

“Okey-doke,” Sally beamed. “Oh, 
Uncle Ken, I love all this. What shall 
I study this afternoon while you're out?” 

“You might look over this inventory,’ 
her uncle suggested. “Memorize some 
names and dates—customers like that. 
And if I’m not back by five o’clock, could 
you put the jewelry trays in the safe? 
Leave the china in the showcase and 
lock it—here’s my key ring. Don’t forget 
to return it to me.” 

For Sally, happily busy, the afternoon 
fairly flew, and she could hardly believe 
her ears when Aquilla called down to 
her from the kitchen, “Ain’t Mistah Ken- 
neth back yet? It’s nearly five o’clock, 
and Miss Plant won't like it if he keeps 
her waitin’. I’m startin’ tea right now.” 








“Mercy!” Sally gasped. “I'll get busy 
too.” She arranged her uncle’s stock of 
jewelry neatly in the velvet-lined trays, 
opened the door of the old-fashioned iron 
safe behind the counter, and was stow- 
ing the ornaments away when she nearly 
dropped a pair of gold-and-ivory man- 
darins as a voice at her very elbow made 
her start in fright. 

“Please, miss,” it wheezed, “could you 
help a poor fellow out with the price of 
a cup of coffee?” 

Sally turned, clutching the tiny man- 
darins to her heart, and breathing quickly. 
“Creepers!” she faltered. “You startled 
me! How did you get back here, any- 
way?” Then, as her eyes took in the 
dejected, shabby figure, she spoke more 
softly. “I see—the door’s ajar, so the 
bell didn’t ring. Well, go around the 
counter, and I'll have the maid bring you 
some coffee.” 

The tramp frowned, then whined, “I'd 
appreciate a sandwich too, miss. I’m 
half starved.” He passed his shaking 
hands across his face, and staggered as 
if about to fall. 

“Here!” Sally pushed a chair hastily 
beside the man. “Sit down— Oh, please 
don’t faint! Aquilla! Help! Quick!” 

“Yes, Miss Sally, I'll be right there.” 
The stairs shook, and Aquilla arrived, 
panting, a carving knife in her hand. 
“Lawsy,” she scolded. “Scarin’ me half 
to death over a panhandler!” 

“But he’s starving,” Sally said reproach- 
fuily. “That’s why he fainted.” 

“Rubbed powder on his face, 
likely,” Aquilla scoffed. 
be sure-enough hungry. 
and don’t let him take nothin’. 
him a sandwich.” 


more 
“Course, he may 
Watch him close 
I'll get 


Aquilla might be right—but 
Sally, closing the safe quickly, glanced 
back to see the beggar’s eyes open and 
peering keenly into the showcase. His 
lids fluttered down again as Sally’s heart 
pounded in terror at the evil in those 
cold, crookedly set eyes. Quickly she 
locked the case, and slipped her uncle's 
key into the pocket of her smock. 

“Eat this and git out,” Aquilla said, 
reappearing, and stood over the man as 
he languidly bit into the sandwich. Then 
she stepped back involuntarily as_ the 
beggar staggered to his feet and doubled 
up over the showcase. 

“My land!” Aquilla shrilled. 
to call the police!” 

The word was magical, for the droop- 
ing frame straightened and the man had 
dashed around the counter and out of 
the door before the astonished watchers 
could collect their wits. 

“He dropped most of my good sand- 
wich on the floor!” Aquilla fumed, fan- 
ning herself with her apron. “Well, here 
comes Mistah Kenneth, and am I glad 
to see him!” 

“Oh, so am I!” Sally sniffed and, much 
to her disgust, burst into tears. 

“Sally!” Mr. Van Tuyl, entering hur- 

(Continued on page 24) 
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by 
ELIZABETH RIDER MONTGOMERY 


Do you ever wonder how best sellers come to 


be? Here’s your chance to peek behind the 


scene at the inside stories of four favorite books 


O YOU KNOW Mrs. Wiggs who 

lived in a Cabbage Patch? And 

Hans Brinker and _ his _ sister, 

Gretel, of Holland? Are you acquainted 

with Rebecca from Sunnybrook Farm? 

Remember Dorothy and the Tin Wood- 
man in the “Wizard of Oz”? 

No doubt all of these and many more 
storybook characters are old friends, as 
familiar to you as your neighborhood 
schoolmates. But do you know anything 
about how these story friends came to be? 
Do you know who created them, and 
why? Whenever you make the acquaint- 
ance of a new book friend whom you 



































Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 



































can’t forget, do you wish you knew some- 
thing about the writer who brought that 
character into being? 

Sometimes the story of how a beloved 
tale was born is as interesting as the 
book itself, and together the two stories 
live forever in your memory. Of such im- 
mortal stuff are the characters mentioned 
above, and here are some anecdotes about 
how their authors came to create them. 

Probably every American boy and girl 
knows the “Wizard of Oz.” Dorothy, who 
wanted to go back to Kansas; the Scare- 
crow, who wanted a brain; the Tin Wood- 
man, who wanted a heart; the Cowardly 
Lion, who wanted courage—all of the 
characters in this modern and thoroughly 
American fairy tale are as well-known 
and as well-loved as those of the old tra- 
ditional fairy tales: “Puss In Boots,” “The 
Ugly Duckling,” “Tom Thumb.” It was 
L. Frank Baum whose lively imagination 
peopled the land of Oz with these de- 
lightful creatures. 

In the closing years of the nineteenth 
century, he was a traveling salesman for 
a Chicago china and glassware firm. This 
job made it necessary for him to be away 
from his home and family for long, lonely 
stretches, The evenings that he used to 
spend so pleasantly telling stories to his 
children or talking with his wife and 
their friends, he now spent by himself in 
bare hotel rooms in strange towns. So he 


‘decided to write a story to amuse himself. 


For many years—ever since he was a 
boy, in fact—Baum had cherished the idea 
of writing fairy tales which would not 
have the bloodcurdling horrors found in 
so many of the traditional folk stories. 
They would be about American scenes, 
American fairies, and would be amusing, 
wholesome entertainment for American 


“Rebecca” came to Kate Douglas Wiggin 
in a waking dream, clear as a photograph 
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Charles Scribner's 


Mary Mapes Dodge had never been to 
Holland when she wrote “Hans Brinker” 


boys and girls. Thus he began to write a 
fanciful story about a girl who was car- 
ried by a Kansas cyclone into a weird land 
where she met strange, mechanical crea- 
tures—a land he decided to call “Oz.” As 
the writing progressed, in a succession of 
small hotel rooms and uncomfortable 
train seats, it became easier. The char- 
acters came to life and romped through 
adventure after adventure, until they met 
the Wonderful Wizard of Oz. 

Frank Baum read the finished book to 
his family on his first trip home. The boys 
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Mrs. Wiggs 


D. Appleton Century 


and her Cabbage Patch—were not products of Alice 


Hegan Rice’s imagination. She met them through settlement work 


were enthusiastic; so were his wife and 
his mother-in-law. 

“Why, Frank, you should have that 
published,” she exclaimed. “You ought 
to give all the youngsters in the country 
a chance to enjoy that story.” 

Encouraged by his family’s glowing ap- 
proval, Baum sent the manuscript to a 
well-known publisher. It was promptly 
returned. “Too fanciful.” He sent it to 
another, Again it came back. “Too 
fantastic.” Again and again Baum sent 
the manuscript out, to publisher after 
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publisher. But always it was returned. 
“The Wizard” seemed destined to failure. 

In the meantime, he had interested an 
artist friend, W. W. Denslow, in the story. 
Denslow, intrigued by the Wizard, the 
Scarecrow, and the Tin Woodman, made 
illustrations for the manuscript. Still no 
publisher was willing to risk money on 
such a fanciful story. 

At last Baum and Denslow decided to 
handle the book themselves, to pay to 
have it printed. So the Geo, M. Hill 
Company brought it out for them in 1900. 


Three famous characters from “The Wiz- 
ard of Oz” as seen in the M-G-M movie 


To the surprise and joy of the author 
and illustrator, “The Wonderful Wizard 
of Oz” was immediately popular. Many 
thousands of copies were sold the firs: 
year, and Baum began to get letters from 
boys and girls all over the country, asking 
for more stories about the Land of Oz. 

But Frank Baum had many other ideas 
for stories which he wanted to write. He 
had no intention of sticking to one kind of 
tale. So he wrote “Dot and Tot in Merry 
Land.” He wrote “Baum’s American 
Fairy Tales,” and the “Life and Adven- 
tures of Santa Claus,” and “The Magical 
Monarch of Mo.” But none of them was 
as popular as “The Wonderful Wizard of 
Oz.” Letters kept flooding in, begging 
for more about Oz. At last Baum capitu- 
lated to the demands of readers and pub- 
lishers, and wrote “The Land of Oz.” 
Eventually he wrote fourteen Oz books, 
though he never felt they were his best. 

A million youngsters can’t be wrong, 
however. In “The Wonderful Wizard of 
Oz,” Frank Baum had created a new type 
of fairy tale—a distinctly American fairy 
story which calls attention to the magic in 
nature and the wonders of science. Frank 
Baum’s time-killer proved to be a mile- 
stone in popular books for young people. 


An earlier book, still widely 
read, which also was rejected by many 
publishers is “Hans Brinker or the Silver 


Skates.” If you’ve read the story, you re- 
member not only the exciting race on the 
canals, but you recall just as vividly many 
things about Holland and the Dutch peo- 
ple. In fact, that book gives such an ac- 
curate account of life in Holland that 
Dutch booksellers have been known to 
recommend it as the most faithful picture 
of their country so far produced. Yet the 
writer, Mary Elizabeth Mapes Dodge, 
had not even visited Holland when she 
wrote “Hans Brinker or the Silver Skates”! 

In 1859 she had come home to live 
with her parents on their New Jersey 
farm. Her husband had died recently, 
leaving her with two small boys to sup- 
port and, since she had always liked to 
write, she decided to earn a living by her 
pen. With her father’s help, she fixed 
over the gardener’s cottage on the farm 
into a workroom for herself and there she 
wrote—steadily and uninterruptedly—each 
morning. And each evening she read 
aloud to her parents and her sons what 
she had written. 

For several years Lizzie (as her family 
called her) worked determinedly at her 
career. Story after story came from her 
pen—and sold. Finally her first book, a 
collection of her stories for young people, 
was published and Mary Mapes Dodge 
was now a recognized author. 

One spring day in 1864, shortly after 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Not once in four weeks at music camp had 


Julie been first in her section. Now 


there were just two chances left 


by MARION WHINERY 


I, THERE!” cried Dave to a slim 
figure swinging along the broad 


pine-shaded path to the Music 
Hall. “How’s my favorite harpist today?” 

“Hello, yourself, maestro!” Julie smiled 
at Dave who, in her opinion, was the 
nicest boy and the best trombone player 
in the whole music camp. “I’m in a hurry, 
Got to mail this letter before the two 
o'clock pickup. And I'll tell you how I am 
after the harp tryouts this afternoon.” 

“Geeps,” grinned Dave as he fell into 
step beside her. “What difference does a 
little old weekly tryout make?” 

“What difference!” exploded Julie. She 
turned to him so quickly that even her 
long, taffy-colored hair swirled in protest 
at his remark. Then, seeing his crooked 
grin and knowing brown eyes, “You're 
laughing at me, Dave. You know how 
I'd love to be first harpist. Everybody 
plays in the orchestra, but being first in 
your section is what really counts. And 
first harpist’s what I’ve got to be—at least 
once while I’m here.” Julie sighed and 
her forehead puckered into unhappy 
furrows. 

Dave, not knowing what to say to his 
best girl, who wanted to be first harpist 
but wasn’t quite good enough, said noth- 
ing. Instead, he scuffed the slick, fragrant 
pine needles with his sneakers and half- 
heartedly whistled the Largo from the 
“New World Symphony.” He was think- 


“What difference does a little 


old tryout make?” asked Dave. _ 
“Why not relax and have fun?” 


= 


















ing that it wasn’t easy to be first in your section in this place. 
There was too much competition from the other students—good 
musicians from high schools all over the country. Too bad Julie 
felt the way she did. Her silly obsession about being first in her 
section kept her from enjoying the fun and making the most of 
the really fine training to be had at this summer music camp 

Dave smiled down at her, he hoped reassuringly, but Julie 
was too engrossed in her own thoughts to notice. Julie Wheaton 
—back in Clinton first harpist in the school orchestra, first in the 
junior class, first in almost everything—felt herself a failure here. 
Not once in the four weeks she’d been at the camp had she been 
chosen first harpist. And now there were just two weeks of 
camp left, just two more chances. “I’ve got to win the tryouts 
this afternoon!” she burst out in a determined voice. 

Dave extracted a big hand from his blue-jeans pocket and 
patted her shoulder comfortingly. “Don’t worry about it, Julie. 
Why don’t you relax and have some fun? Suppose you don’t 
make first harpist this year? You're still getting some swell train- 
ing, and there are plenty of good times if you'll just stop being 
so serious and enjoy yourself. One of these days when you're 
not so keyed up about it, you'll turn up first.” 

“Thanks, I sure hope so.” Julie waved her letter in front of 
his face. “I can’t keep writing home: “Barbara is first harpist 
again. Mr. Antoine says I play as well as she does, but I don’t 
read music as well.’” 

Then unexpectedly her good spirits returned and she said in 
mock seriousness, “My problem is, how do you learn to sight 
read?” 

“Well, young lady,” Dave rumbled as he stroked an imaginary 
beard, “it’s easy. Practice every day for a year or two, and the 
first thing you know you'll be able to read music.” 

“Oh, go play your trombone,” Julie laughed as she waved him 
away. But Dave's half-joking, half-serious advice couldn’t be 
dismissed so easily. Julie knew as well as he that sight reading 
wasn’t one of those things you learned in an afternoon—or a 
week or a year for that matter. If only she’d practiced sight 
reading years ago; but it had always been so much easier to run 
home with a new harp part, memorize it, and then appear at 
rehearsal prepared to play without a mistake. 

At camp this summer she had realized for the first time the 
necessity of reading music quickly and accurately, and she had 
been practicing faithfully. But it was a slow, painful process . . . 


HE mailed her letter and then, as she picked her way down 

the steep hill to the harp studio, her heart started thumping 

foolishly. Maybe today she would play better than Barb. May- 
be today she’d win. 

“Julie, wait for me,” came a friendly voice from somewhere 
up the hill. 

“Hi, Barb,” smiled Julie as she caught sight of two sturdy 
tanned legs hurrying down the trail with a confidence born of 
long acquaintance with each rock and root along the way. 

While she waited for Barbara, a familiar, stabbing pang of 
jealousy possessed her. She envied her friend who was so calm 
and easygoing, who with no apparent effort could play the harp 
beautifully, and sight read, too! Julie’s resentment mounted 
swiftly; then, ashamed, she whispered fiercely to herself, “Oh, 
don’t be a dope. Barbara’s swell. What's the matter with you?” 

Arm in arm, the girls walked toward the tiny log-cabin harp 
studio which somehow managed to house eight of the tall, 
magnificent instruments. As they drew near they heard snatches 
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of conversation above the pleasant din of several harps being 
tuned all at once. 

“Ellen, Ellen, can’t you hear?” A sharp, worried voice. “Your 
C above middle C is flat.” That would be Mr. Antoine, nervous, 
bustling little harp instructor, whose constant concern for his 
girls and his harps was a standing camp joke. 

“If Mr. Antoine doesn’t relax, he’s going to get high blood 
pressure,” said Julie. 

“Get it?” laughed Barbara. “I think he’s had it for years.” 

“Oh, dear,” sighed Mary Lorimer. “I just can’t seem to fix 
this old string.” Julie and Barbara exchanged amused glances as 
they recognized her plaintive drawl. Poor Mary! If it wasn’t a 
broken string, it was a lost peg or a wobbly music stand! 

Once inside the studio, Julie put her harp in tune, changed a 
string that had broken, and nervously played scales to limber 
up her fingers. - 

At last Mr. Antoine rapped on his desk, cleared his throat 
pompously, and recited his customary pre-tryouts speech. 
“Girls, we are ready to choose the first harpist for this week’s 
orchestra. As you know, similar tryouts are being held this 
afternoon in each instrumental group. Through these weekly 
contests for the first chair in each section, deserving musicians 
are given more opportunity for recognition. I shall pass out the 
music and give you exactly two minutes to look it over and 
practice it if you wish. As you know, you won't play this music 
in the orchestra next week. It is merely tryout music that I’ve 
chosen at random.” 

Julie sat very straight, thinking, “Don’t let it be hard!” When 
she took the music it trembled slightly in her hand. One 
thought after another raced through (Continued on page 26) 


Illustrated by ALAN HUGHES 
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In the crawl, first one hand and then the 
other is lifted and moved forward to enter 
the water again in front of the head. Face 
is turned into water while air is blown out 
through mouth or through nose and mouth 





When arm is fully extended forward, closed 
fingertips grasp the water and pull down in 
a straight line toward hip. On recovery, arm 
is not carried too high out of water. Three 
flutter kicks usually accompany each pull 


The flutter kick is an up-and-down motion 
of the legs, extending from hips to toes. 
Only the heels break the surface of the 
water. The knees bend since they are re- 
laxed, but the kick comes from the hips 


Lad /ae 


Here’s the chance of a lifetime—swimming and 








diving instruction straight from an expert in the field! 


LL RIGHT—you know how to swim. You don’t use 
any special stroke, perhaps, and you enter the water 
by the run-and-jump method, but you can hold your 

own in a game of water tag down at the deep end of the 
pool, you covered the necessary yards to qualify for canoe- 
ing at camp last summer, and you can tread water prac- 
tically indefinitely. All in all you take to the water like a 
member of the duck family. 

That’s fine. But now, how about getting organized and 
putting that knowledge and ability to use? Why not learn 
some recognized, good swimming form, and even begin to 
work up a nice looking dive? Swimming and diving are 
sports that make for grace, poise, and good posture, and 
develop long, lithe muscles. They’re sports you can enjoy 
all your life—and as for the social angle, that’s obvious. A 
girl who’s a good swimmer and diver need never be a wall- 
flower at the beach or pool. 

Before we talk about swimming, I shall take some points 
for granted. I'll assume that you don’t swim too soon after 
eating, and that you always swim with one or more friends— 
never alone. Of course you swim parallel to the land, but if 
two of you do want to swim out from shore, you'll have a 
boat go along with you with a senior lifesaver aboard. I'll 
assume, too, that you choose a swimming place where the 
water has been declared safe from a health standpoint, 
where the land slopes off gradually from shallow to deep 
water, with no rocks, stumps, or holes. Naturally you'll 
swim at an established waterfront if there is one within 
your reach. And you'll heed the lifeguards and the safety 
markings there. 

If I were to ask you which stroke you’re most eager to 
learn well, the chances are that most of you would answer, 
“The crawl!” Probably you know that this beautiful, spec- 
tacular stroke is the fastest one known to man—but what 
else do you know about it? That it’s a hand-over-hand 
stroke? Yes, that’s right. This means that first one hand and 
then the other is lifted from the water and moved forward— 
elbow bent at first—to enter the water again in front of the 
head. When the arm is fully extended forward, the closed 
fingers take hold of the water and pull down in a straight 
line toward the hip on the same side before being lifted 
from the water again. The arm is not carried too high out 
of the water on the recovery. Study the pictures on the 
left and you'll see what I mean. 

The flutter kick is used in the crawl. This is an up-and- 
down motion of the legs—from eight to twelve inches in 
depth—extending from the hips to the toes, with only the 
heels breaking the surface of the water. The legs are kept 
parallel and relaxed. True, there is a definite knee bend due 
to their being relaxed, but the kick comes from the hips. 
Each of you will choose either a six or an eight beat kick, 
which means either three or four kicks to each arm pull. The 
six-beat kick seems to be the most generally used today. 

And now you ask about the breathing. This is done by 
turning the face to one side, so that the mouth and nose are 
out of the water. A short, quick breath is taken in through 
the mouth. Then the face is turned into the water and the 
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by GERTRUDE GOSS 


Associate Professor of Physical Education, Smith College 


air is blown out through the mouth alone, or through 
the mouth and nose. In order not to get water up into 
the head it is important to continue breathing out 
after the mouth and nose are out of the water, before 
taking the next breath. 

We are all faddists, and change our styles in hats, 
shoes, and ideas to follow the current modes. Styles in 
swimming change, too, due generally to our copying 
the recent champions. At one time the swimmers rode 
the water with the head and shoulders high and the 
feet low. Today, however, everything is streamlined, 
and you should lie as flat as possible on the water. 
Hold your head so that the water comes across your 
eyebrows, pull in your hips, and away you will go. 
Take a buddy into the water with you and you can get 
to work on your crawl without a teacher. 

Breathing. Stand in waist-deep water, bend for- 
ward at the hips, putting your face in the water. First 
turn your head to one side for a bite of air; then turn 
your face back into the water and breathe out. You 
can also do this in a basin of water at home. 

The Kick. For support, hold a kick board, or an in- 
flated tube in your hands. Face the shore, extend 
legs, and kick. See how far you can go with your leg 
kick alone. Then try it without any support, but with 
your arms extended above your head or at your sides, 
using your legs alone. Next, try combining your kick 
with the breathing exercise described above. 

The Arms. Have your friend stand and hold your 
legs while you move your arms alone, or just let your 
legs drag while you practice the arm action, first 
without, and then with, the breathing exercise. 

Now all you have to do 
is add your kicking drill, 
and you have the com- 
plete crawl. Incidental- | 
ly, 1 recommend that you | 
start work on this stroke , | 
early in life. I have seen \ \ 
college-age girls who've \ \ 
never learned the crawl | | 
have difficulty with it. 

The breast stroke is 
another good one to 
learn, It’s come back into 
its own during the war, 
for the boys who had to 
swim with heavy packs - 
and guns couldn’t do a F 
hand-over-hand _ stroke. 
Although it’s not used as 
a speed stroke, almost 
every swimming compe- 
tition includes a breast- 
stroke race, and certainly 
this strong, graceful 
(Continued on page 42) 
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Right: First, sit at water’s 
edge, put arms over head, 
and lean forward—finger- 
tips leading. Then reach for 
water and roll in. Try for 
depth—and do keep straight! 
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Right: Now you’re beginning 
to be higher up from water! 
Stand with arms overhead, 
bend forward, and—as you 
lose your balance—give an 
easy push with your feet 
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Left: Next, kneel on one 
knee, lean forward, and roll 
in as before. Practise this, 
alternating knees for each 
dive. Lose your balance as 
you push off from one foot 
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Left: Practise the standing 
dive from an erect position, 
pushing with the feet before 
leaning forward. Point toes, 
keep legs straight and to- 
gether, cover ears with arms 


Far left: Fingertips should 
enter water first, the rest of 
body following in a straight 
line, perpendicular to water. 
Remember to hold breath 
till you come to the surface 


Illustrated by PAT ROONEY 
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A Wac of the Revolution 


». 


WOMAN SAID, “I christen thee 
Deborah Gannett,” a champagne 
bottle crashed, and another Liberty 
ship sped down the ways, rocking into the 
sea, ready for her part in the war. The 
ship’s name meant nothing to many of the 
people who saw the launching, but to 
those who did know her story, the spirit 
of Deborah Gannett was the spirit of 


America. Incredible, but true, is this fan-' 


tastic tale of an adventurous American 
girl whose exploits and daring shocked 
the nation—a Revolutionary maid who 
disguised herself as a man, enlisted in the 
Army, fought for nearly two years in the 
ranks, was mowed down by British mus- 
ket balls, and lived to see the winning of 
American independence and to become 
a devoted wife and mother. 

She was born Deborah Sampson at 
Plympton, Massachusetts, December 
17th, 1760, but she was only a child when 
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coats for almost two years. 
©)¥ delivering a message to General Washington 
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Disguised as a man, Deborah fought the Red- 


Here she’s shown 






her family went to live in Middleboro, 
Massachusetts. Her father died in a ship- 
wreck and her mother, because of sick- 
ness and misfortune, could not keep the 
family together, so Deborah was “bound 
out” to another family when she was ten. 
Until her eighteenth birthday she plowed 
the fields, raked and pitched hay, sawed 
wood, and did other kinds of man’s work, 
building up strength that helped to take 
her through adventures as thrilling as any 
ever conceived in Hollywood. 

Tall and straight, she was attractive but 
not beautiful, with a clear skin, twinkling 
eyes, and a quiet manner. She was bold, 
intelligent, and fearless, and all through 
her girlhood she had one great longing. 
She wanted to see other parts of the coun- 
try. She had heard and read of beautiful 
cities and interesting people in faraway 
places, and she had an intense desire to 
see them for herself. To do so, however, 


by 


HARRY EDWARD NEAL 


In Colonial days it was big 
news when a girl joined the 
Army. Here’s one who did! 


would require money and a companion. 
For a young lady to travel alone in those 
days would have been imprudent. Even 
if she had tried it, defying conventions, 
she could not have gone very far without 
money. 

Wondering about her future, she se- 
cretly borrowed clothes belonging to a 
man in the house where she lived, tucked 
her hair under her hat, and went to see a 
fortuneteller. 

“Will 1 travel?” she asked, very much 
as girls are still asking today. “Will I ever 
do all the things I want to do?” 

The fortuneteller looked into his crys- 
tal. “I see wonderful adventures for you,” 
he said. “You are an unusual young man. 
You are fitted for unusual undertakings, 
and your desires should not be checked.” 

This served to fan the fires of Debo- 
rah’s dreams, and more than ever she 
craved to make them come true. Then 
one day she remembered the thunder of 
the guns she had heard at Breed’s Hill, 
and from that memory came the solution 
to her problem. She would get into the 
fight, do her bit for liberty, and at the 
same time see something of the world 
from behind a gun. But how? There were 
no WACS, no WAVES, no females in 
uniform. For a girl to wear trousers was 
disgraceful. 

But Deborah was no ordinary girl. 
She made a “genteel coat,” a waistcoat, a 
pair of breeches. From time to time, as 
she saved her money, she bought men’s 
shoes, a hat and other accessories. Finally 
she made a tight vest to wear across her 
bosom so that her physical appearance 
would not betray her. 








In May, 1782, dressed in these men’s 
clothes, in the dead of night she stole out 
of Middleboro and headed for Boston 
and adventure. Wandering into New 
Bedford, she learned that a privateer had 
docked to seek a crew. To sail across the 
ocean, to see foreign lands, was moré 
than she had hoped for! She hurried 
aboard the vessel and signed on as 
member of the crew. When she went 
ashore, thrilled and excited, she stopped 

(Continued on page 29) 
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HAT about this great, big, bright and shining, heat-giving, 
light-giving sun? Is it your friend or your enemy? Why, 
that depends on you! 

Every year when the sun climbs higher in the sky and summer 
comes again, we gratefully discard our winter wrappings and “get 
out into the sunshine.” 

We know that the sun has power to heal and strengthen and 
make things grow. Most of us feel better and look better in the 
sunshine, and have more fun. But some of us, every year, get hurt. 
The reason being that in spite of the statistics we’ve heard, the 
warnings we've been given, and the sad experience we've had with 
the sun, we just don’t seem to realize its strength. 

Getting along with the sun is not a question of taking it or leav- 
ing it alone. The problem is: How, when, where, and how much! 

“The flowers turn their faces to the sun, so why can’t I?” 

Fine, go right ahead—especially if your skin is somewhat oily, as 
so many teen-age skins are, and if you’ve been having a little “spot” 
trouble. But in moderation, mind you. Don’t be like the girl who 
thought that if one pill would make her feel better, ten would cure 
her. The sun is strong medicine, to be taken in sensible doses. 
There’s no point in exchanging a shiny nose for a sore face, or pale 
cheeks for the look of a lobster. No point at all, The sun is your 
friend. It can do a lot for your face. But don’t abuse the friendship. 

“But what if my skin is dry?” 

Well, that is another story. You don’t take a delicate dress out in 
the rain without a raincoat. So why take a delicate skin out in the 
sun without a sun coat? You know your own face. If your skin is 
inclined to be sensitive, if you find that the amount of sun you've 
been giving it makes it sting and burn and redden, that’s too much 
sun. Your tip is to go more slowly with the sunning and to use a 
sun protective. Maybe even to stay under a big umbrella some of 
the time on the beach—or to wear a shade hat when the sun is high. 
It isn’t just the present pain I am thinking of in giving you this good 
advice. Dermatologists say—and they have good reason for saying 
it—that too much sun dries and coarsens a fine skin, Not the first 
time you get sunburned, perhaps, but eventually. And who wants 
to go out and deliberately spoil her nice complexion? Not you. 


btat Under 


“What do you do about freckles?” 

I don’t mind a sprinkle of freckles on a nose, but if you have the 
kind of skin that freckles easily—and if you do mind—you'll just have 
to be a very careful girl and take the same kind of precautions that 
people take for sunburn. Freckles may be easy-come, but they are 
not easy-go. Little weak ones sometimes fade out during the winter, 
but good healthy ones are apt to stay by you. You can’t scrub them 
off. There’s no safe and satisfactory way to get rid of them quickly. 
Sun protection is the only real answer to this problem. 

“Is sunshine good for your hair?” 

Fresh air and sunlight are good for the hair; they’re good for 
almost everything. When you shampoo in 
warm weather it’s often pleasant to do the 
drying outdoors. Your hair always looks 
so nice and smells so sweet. It’s not too 
sensible, however, to bake your head under 
the hot sun, especially if your hair is in- 
clined to be fine and dry. Also, some hair 
seems to have a tendency to streak and 
bleach in the hot sun. So your answer to 
this one is also, “Yes, in moderation.” f 

“How can you get an over-all suntan a 
without burning?” é 

I always say, “Remember to watch the i J 
toast.” Here you have the same problem 
that you have with your face, only it covers , 
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a larger area. After all, your face is exposed to sun and 
wind, heat and cold, all year round. Most of the rest 
of you, on the other hand, is protected by clothing. No 
wonder that when you shift to a bathing suit your body 
needs a little time to get acclimated. 

You can toast without tears if you are willing not to 
rush things. And honestly, you'll get a prettier shade of 
tan. Here are some good pointers: 

Start your sun-bathing in small installments—a few 
minutes at a time. 

Schedule your first-of-the-season sun-bathing for some 
time other than high noon. 

Watch out particularly for “burning” danger at the 
beach or on the water. And don’t trust those hazy days 
when you think the sun is just fooling. 

Avoid trouble by using a sun protective which will 
help keep your skin from becoming burned, and still 
permit a nice even tan. 

Play safe and sun yourself a little less today than you 
think you should. You can add to your gains tomorrow 
—but a bad sunburn is a total loss. As a matter of fact, 
a bad sunburn is like any bad burn—a very dangerous 
thing. Let’s just not have any this year! 


There was a young lady named Ann 
Who pined for a beautiful tan, 

But instead of a toasting 

She got a bad roasting, 

Which tertainly ruined her plan. 


THE END 
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T WAS the first time that Marge had 
ever taken the car out alone. She 
was so excited that she scarcely 

listened as her father stood at the side of 
the car cautioning her. 

“Now, Marge, take it easy. Don’t be in 
too big a hurry and remember everything 
I’ve taught you,” he said. 

“Yes, Dad, I will,” she answered a little 
impatiently. Why doesn’t he get his foot 
off the running board so I can get started! 

Her mother called from the porch as 
Marge let the clutch out and started down 
the street. 

“Be careful, dear!” she heard as she 
shifted into second. 
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What do they think I am—a baby? I 
can drive better than either of them al- 
ready! Wait till Helen and Franny see me 
drive up alone. Won't they be surprised! 

Helen and Franny were surprised and 
delighted to see Marge driving alone. In 
another few months they'd be driving, 
too, but meanwhile it great that 
someone in the crowd was able to drive 
without parental supervision. Why not 
run out to the airport and watch the 
planes come in and take off? 

It was just as they turned off the high- 
way onto the road leading to the airport 
that something happened. One minute 
Marge heard Helen shriek, “Look out, 


was 
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Marge!” The next, there was a terrific 


crash, and everything went black. For 
Marge, the next few days were hazy im- 
pressions of men and women in white, 
and the drawn faces of her parents bend- 
ing over her. It was almost a week before 
she knew that Helen and Franny also had 
been hurt, but had been able to leave the 
hospital. Her broken leg would keep her 
there for many weeks, while the other 
girls went to camp. For the first time in 
four years she would miss camp! 

The driver of the other car had not 
been hurt. He was a young airplane 
pilot, and one day he came to see Marge. 

“I'm awfully glad that you weren't 
hurt,” she told him. 

“I guess we were all lucky—even you, 
though you got the worst of the deal!” 
he grinned. 

“That’s the last time I ever want to 
drive a car,” Marge said. 

“Oh, now wait a minute! You mustn't 
feel like that. You just weren’t driving on 
the beam. Your father told me that it was 
your first time out in the car without him. 
You were going much too fast to make 
that left turn, you know,” 

“I realize that now,” Marge said. “But 
how do you know how slow to go when 
you're making a turn?” 

“Well, if people were taught to drive 

(Continued on page 47) 
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Does not include a dash of sand! 
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Melissa must have been misled, chs A : 
‘Cause otherwise she'd understand € 
The recipe for sandwich spread - 4 

kK 


OME ON IN, friends and friend- 
lets, the water’s fine! This is 
really the life—a sky full of sun- 

shine, a slick new bathing suit that’s 
never been out of its box, and an ocean 
or lake full of waves that will feel as cool 
and tingly as ginger ale on your warm, 
tanned skin. 

From now until sometime eons away, 
when vacation’s over, you'll be sunning, 
snoozing, eating, and practically living 
around the local watering spot. The 
good old swimming hole will become 
the social center of the neighborhood, 
and your own social success is going to 
depend a great deal on your bathing- 
suit behavior scores. For of course you 
don’t leave your good manners hanging 
on a hook in the bathhouse with your 
dirndl dress! 

We don’t mean that you should be,so 
formal that you never speak above a 
whisper, or so delicately feminine that 
you can’t go near the water. Nobody 
likes a girl who has to retire into gloomy 
seclusion if her page boy happens to get 
splashed. But nobody likes a rough- 
and-tumble tomboy, either. A cheerful 





Too bad that Tessie’s so athletic! 

The boys she ducks and dunks agree 
That anyone so energetic 
Has little need for gallantry. 








Illustrated by HARRY RUNNETTE 
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but well-mannered attitude is the one 
that will get the most votes, for aqua 
manners are just like any other kind— 
simply a matter of doing unto others. 
You know, for instance, that if you were 
dozing away on the hot, sunny dock you 
wouldn't appreciate a tidal wave of icy 
water from someone’s bathing cap, or a 
rude awakening because of a beach 
ball landing on your solar plexus. It just 
wouldn’t seem funny. That’s about the 
only test for what will or won't go over 
on the beach—or anywhere. And, hon- 
estly, a little unaffected consideration 
for the other bathers will not run down 
your stock with the lads. In their heart 
of hearts they have real respect for the 
gal who can have a lot of fun and still 
behave like a lady. And don’t forget 
that the boy you see flexing his muscles 
on the diving board this morning is the 
same one you hope will ask you to the 
double feature tonight. 

To give you a rough idea of the sort 
of thing that won't tend to make you the 
most popular girl at Balmy Beach, we've 
assembled a_ gallery of Bothersome 
Water Babes. A word to the wise—! 
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A private porch or movie show 
May be the place for holding hands, 
But Flo should know it doesn’t go 
Upon the sunlit, public sands! 
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Those bathers basking peacefully 

Might go on sleeping if she missed 
‘em; 

So Esmerelda needs must be 

A sort of human sprinkler system! 


A bathing cap is too much trouble, 

Miranda leaves no doubt of that. 

And as for combing, that goes 
double— 

But, is it girl. . . . or sodden rat? 


<KVY> 
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Elaine's invested in a suit 


Designed to leave the midriff bare, 
All of which is very cute— 
Except the gap reveals .... a spare! 
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Perfect freedom for swimming and sun- 


Age Beachwear, 1410 Broadway, New York 








by JOAN TARBERT 


Which bathing suit is best 
for you? There’s a rhyme 


and a reason for your choice 


in a flowered cotton with elasti- © slick 


Ye ourself — 


HETHER you ride the waves of a sapphire mountain lake, 

tackle the high board at the neighborhood pool, or lie flat 

on your stomach on warm seaside sands, you want to look 
your best, don’t you? Knowing your answer, the teen-age clothes 
designers buckled down to work for you and came up with a lot of 
fine bathing suits—in becoming, comfortable styles and interesting 
materials. 

For you with the Jean ribs and nice legs, there are plenty of two- 
piece suits in the collection. Some of these, designed for only the 
neatest figures on the beach, have tiny, shirred panties and a brief 
but modest top. Others have fullish shorts or jaunty skirts to disguise 
hips and thighs you’d rather have under cover. 

If your midriff isn’t quite as thin as you’d like, hold out for a 
one-piece suit to make you look slimmer than the tape measure says. 
This is the best choice, too, for you whose ribs show like a stepladder. 

Fabric these days is apt to be almost anything—wool, cotton, rayon, 
and sometimes nylon. They're all quite at home in the water, but do 
be careful to rinse out your suit after each swim in a chlorinated 
pool or in the sea. And all suits deserve a good dunking in soap and 
water every so often. That will keep them just as clean and fresh as 
your own epidermis—meaning skin. 


Choose maize, coral, or aqua for a seal- Just the cut for a girl who'd rather not 


side-laced panties. It’s expose her midriff. Contrasting bands add 


panties. About $5. Write Teen made by McKem and it’s under $8 at John — gaiety. About $5. For where-to-buy infor- 


Wanamaker, New York City; M. O’Neil in fation, write direct to Teen Age Beach- 


18, for your nearest distributor Akron; and Hutzler Brothers in Baltimore wear, 1410 Broadway, New York City 18 
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Swimming shorts just like brother’s— 
and a well-cut top. Made by Gantner of 
California in sparkling white, clear red, 
gold, or blue, the suit is under $6 
at Gimbel’s in New York City; Glad- 
dings, Providence; Ernst Kern, Detroit 


Below left: Two-piece printed cotton 
with a jaunty, flared skirt to mini- 
mize hips and thighs, costs about $6, 
is made by Lee Knitwear. Write direct 
to that company at 1410 Broadway, New 
York City 18, about where to buy it 


Below: This neat, two-piece suit is 
fine for a girl who takes her swim- 
ming seriously. Surf Togs makes it 
and it costs about $4 at Filene’s in 
Boston; The Fair, Chicago; and Straw- 
bridge and Clothier in Philadelphia 
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Bnd to Your Taste 


Need an extra summer dress? A new one for fall? 





Pick one of these patterns and make it yourself 











1698: A soft, one-piece dress with the new 
keyhole neckline, set-in midriff, and cap 
sleeves. Sizes 10 to 18: 28 to 36. Size 14 
(32) requires 2% yards of 39” material plus 
14 yard for the contrasting trim. Price: 25c 


1678: Battle jacket and a comfortable, well- 
cut skirt make a very useful back-to-school 
outfit. Sizes 10 to 18: 28 to 36. For size 
14 (32) jacket, 134 yards 54” material; 
skirt, 15g yards 54” material. Price: 25c 


1809: Perfect for parties—A “Sew-Simple” 
one-piece dress with puff sleeves and a 
glamorous portrait neck. Sizes 10 to 18; 
28 to 36. Size 14 (32) requires 34%4 yards 
35” material or 2% yards 39”. Price: 15c 


1516: An interesting tailored dress with 
slim, princess lines and bracelet sleeves. 
Sizes 10 to 18; 28 to 36. For size 14 (32), 
3% yards 39” material or 21% yards 54”. Add 
54 yard for cuffs and flanges. Price: 15e 
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1744: Two-piece girl's dress for school or 
best. Sizes 8, 10, 12, 14. For size 14 blouse 
and skirt, 25¢ yards 35” material and rick- 
rack. Or, blouse, 14% yards 54” and skirt, 
1'4 yards 54” to contrast. Price: 5c 


1869: Every wardrobe needs a jumper dress. 

Wear it plain for dates; add the blouse for 

day. Sizes 10 to 18; 28 to 36. Size 14 (32) These are Hollywood Patterns, especially selected for readers of this 
jumper requires 15, yards 54” material; magazine, and may be purchased through The American Girl, 
blouse, 214% yards 39” material. Price: 25c East 44th Street, New York City 17. State size when ordering. 
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Sally Steps In 


(Continued from page 9) 


riedly, stopped short and ran his fingers 
through his hair. “What’s the matter? Who 
was that man who dashed out the gate and 
up the hill? My dear child, you’re not hurt?” 

“N-no,” Sally said faintly, “but he scared 
me.” She was amazed to find that her uncle, 
was patting her shoulder consolingly. 

“Tell me all about it,” he murmured, and 
Sally knew that he was just as surprised as 
she to realize that he was actually fond of 
this new-found niece. 

“Well, I'm glad it was no worse,” was Mr. 
Van Tuyl’s comment when Sally, frequently 
interrupted by the indignant Aquilla, had 
told him the story. “Probably no real harm 
in the man, but I shan’t leave you alone 
again so long. Can't have you being fright- 
ened, can we?” 

“I—I wouldn’t have bawled,” Sally smiled 
shakily, “but I’ve been strung up pretty 
tight since Mother and Dad, you know—” 

“Yes, indeed,” her uncle said softly as he 
thought with a pang of Sally’s parents who 
had been killed in the London blitz. 

“You folks better get down to  eatin’,” 
Aquilla broke in. “That car of Miss Plant’s 
goin’ to be tootin’ first thing you know.” 

“Right you are,” Kenneth agreed. “My, 
that’s a terribly deep sigh, Aquilla. What's 
the matter?” 

“I couldn't rightly say why,” Aquilla said, 
“but somehow I wish you weren't goin’.” 

“Nonsense! How about our tea?” 

It was a pleasant, if hasty, meal. Sally, 
strangely comforted by the tears so long re- 
pressed, had quickly changed into fresh 
clothes and packed the overnight bag her 
uncle had unearthed in the storeroom. She 
jumped up gaily when a horn clamored in- 
sistently outside the gate. 

“Just a shake, Uncle Ken,” she said, ad- 
justing her hat and picking up the bag. 
“Now, I’m ready.” Then she paused. “Oh! 
I almost forgot—” She took her uncle’s key 
ring from the pocket of her smock, and 
handed it to him. “O.K.,” she said. “Let’s go!” 

The horn of Mary Plant’s imposing car 
was waking the echoes of quiet Wisconsin 
Avenue, and Miss Plant herself, waving a 
greeting, was giving orders before Sally and 
her uncle were fairly outside the gate. 

“You sit up here with me, Ken,” she said, 
“The two young people in the back. Larry?” 
But her client, shaking with suppressed 
amusement, was already waiting on the side- 
walk to help Sally into the car. 

“Efficient, isn’t she?” Larry 
murmured. And then, as they set- 
tled themselves and the car purred 
up the hill, he added, “But she’s 
really pretty swell, when you know 
her. Still, | hope your uncle won't 
mind being henpecked.” 

“My goodness!” Sally was star- 
tled. “You don’t think—?” 

“It’s in the bag,” Larry laughed. 
“You just watch.” 

And Sally had to smile, reluc- 
tantly, as she heard her uncle say, 
“Oh, dear me, I forgot to remind 
Aquilla to lock the shop!” and 
Mary Plant’s reply, “I took care of 
that. Relax, old fuss-budget.” 

As they sped along the countri- 
fied back roads, Larry told Sally 
as much as he himself knew about 
his eccentric old grandmother, 
Madame Latour, 
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“She was always terribly possessive and 
grasping,” he said. “Petted and pampered 
my mother, but begrudged her any bit of 
girlish life of her own. And when Mother 
actually dared to fall in love with Dad, 
Grandmother cast her out in good old melo- 
drama style—‘Never darken my door again!’ 
—honest! So maybe we weren't flabber- 
gasted when Miss Plant tracked us down in 
Madison and wired us that I’d been made 
Grandmother's heir in a last-minute will. 
Mother had written her the news of my 
arrival in the world, and the old lady still 
had the letter among her treasures.” 

“What do you mean, treasures?” Sally 
asked. 

“Nothing so very much,” Larry grinned 
ruefully. “Miss Plant and I have been over 
the house, inch by inch, finding shoeboxes 
full of hoarded stuff—pins, and buckles, and 
necklaces—mostly worthless, but a few set 
with jewels all crusted over with dirt. We 
came across a wad of ten-dollar bills in the 
top of an old coffee urn, but that’s all the 
money there was, except a few hundreds de- 
posited in Miss Plant’s account to pay sal- 
aries, taxes, and so on. Mother told me 
Grandmother had a whopping big income 
from investments—but what’s become of it?” 

“Sergeant Long,” Sally suggested, “thinks 
that butler, Simmons, got away with some- 
thing pretty substantial.” 

“Tll bet he did, too,” Larry grunted. 
“Gosh, the three servants had the place to 
themselves for days, and they must have 
done plenty of surmising and spying while 
Grandmother was still living. But Celeste 
wont talk—she’s in jail, you know—and 
Anatole can’t, because he’s still too weak. 
Long says the police will get the truth out of 
him eventually. But it won't break my heart 
if the whole thing peters out. Dad's doing 
all right, and I'm going to help him out with 
his practice when I graduate as an M.D.” 

“Oh, youre planning to be a doctor,” said 
Sally. “I think-that’s a grand ambition.” 

“Yep. But that’s enough about me. I 
understand you’ve had a very unusual sort of 
life. Won't you tell me something about it?” 

And Sally, won by Larry’s sincere friend- 
liness, talked of the happy days when she 
and her pretty mother and gallant father 
had lived so adventurously in war-torn Eu- 
rope. Playmates together, sharing hardships 
and danger, but always with laughter and 
loving-kindness, whether they were wander- 
ing, gypsy-brown, over the fields, or lodging 
luxuriously in some former palace. Then 
England, and Sally going away to school, 
with a promise to her mother to get in touch 





with her Aunt Kate “if anything happens.” 

“I promised, of course,” Sally concluded, 
“never dreaming—” Her voice broke. 

“You're tired,” Larry said. “Why don’t you 
lean back and doze till we get to the farm?” 

Sally obeyed gratefully, and then, sud- 
denly, the car stopped before a trim white 
gate, and a little old woman as brisk as a 
cricket piped, “I was beginning to think you 
were lost.” 

“And I,” Sally thought, “am beginning to 
wonder whether we should have left the Red 
Dragon Shop unguarded tonight!” 

That misgiving haunted her as she 
dropped off to sleep in her comfortable, low- 
ceilinged country bedroom, but it was so 
completely banished by the next morning’s 
sunshine that Sally, sitting up in bed, could 
not recall for the moment where she was. 


OW in the world had a windmill ap- 
peared outside her window? Then she 
was wide awake, and rejoicing that she was 
actually in this dear old farmhouse instead 
of the Red Dragon Shop. Running to the 
window, she sighed, “Oh, this is heavenly!” 
A delicious fragrance from a flowering vine 
greeted her pert little nose; her eyes widened 
in delight as they took in the peaceful fields, 
silent in a blaze of sunlight. Was it early 
or late? A clock struck ten swift notes, 
setting her right on that point, and Sally 
dressed quickly, hoping that Mary Plant’s 
cute old mother wouldn’t mind her being 
so late for breakfast. Down the stairs, 
through a cool hall, and into the dining room 
Sally dashed, still without seeing a living 
soul. A single place was set at the table— 
strawberries, doughnuts, and a glass of milk. 
“Yoo-hoo!” Sally called. “May I begin?” 

“Of course, child.” Mrs. Plant bustled in, 
a pan of peas in her hands. “Good morning,” 
she smiled. “I suppose you’re wondering 
where the others are?” 

Sally, having just bitten into a doughnut, 
could only nod. 

“Such ructions!” the old lady sighed, 
shelling peas busily. “About seven o'clock 
the phone rang; somebody must speak to 
Kenneth right away. And who do you think 
it was? The police!” 

“The police?” Sally echoed. 

“Yes, sir. That shop of his had been 


broken into during the night, and something 
had been stolen or broken. I hardly got the 
story, but Kenneth had to go to Georgetown, 
and Mary and Larry drove him.” 
“IT knew it,” Sally declared, paling. “I just 
knew that tramp meant trouble. . .” 
(to be continued) 
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These little gems of wisdom 
will tell you how 
to be a better houseguest 


By 
Georgia Lee Layton 


UCH has been said and written 
about being a good hostess, how 
to make your guests happy and 

comfortable. But it’s just as important 
to know how to be a helpful and enter- 
taining visitor, and the girl who can take 
the guesswork out of house-guesting is 
sure to have a date book full of Summer 
invitations. 

Whether you're invited for a week end, 
a couple of weeks, or to spend the whole 
summer vacation, these behavior hints 
may help you acquire the know-how that 
grows into poise and gracious, thought- 
ful manners—two qualities that identify 
the always-welcome houseguest. 

First of all, let’s consider a few of the 
“do’s.” Do accept or reject each invita- 
tion promptly, whether it’s verbal or 
written—certainly within two or three 
days of its receipt. The idea of giving a 
vague “maybe,” and then waiting around 
until the last possible moment to see who 
else might ask you to visit her, won’t add 
to your popularity. Very often your host- 
ess is planning to entertain several friends 
during the summer, and your hesitation 
might easily upset all her plans. Remerh- 
ber how you feel toward people who ac- 
cept or reject your invitations promptly 


and you'll see why this is so important! 
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Ewing Galloway, N. Y. 


HOW Hoes loureleome// yao’ 


Do let your hostess in on your time- 
table, and then do arrive and leave on 
schedule. The etiquette of arriving on 
time is obvious and only an accident or 
some other good reason can excuse you 
for being late. In the event that you are 
held up, make every effort to get word to 
your hostess, who's apt to be disturbed, 
you know, if your train pulls in without 
you. But leaving—that’s often a more 
difficult matter. Nearly everyone who 
has gone visiting has come to that mo- 
ment of departure, and found that she 
just couldn’t seem to get going. Polite 
persuasion to linger is often your hostess’s 
gracious gesture and should be just as 
politely turned down. You've been in- 
vited for a specific period and when that 
time is up, you should take your leave 
with as little fuss as possible. Have your 
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bag packed, so there won't be any cause 
for delay. “I must catch that train,” or 
“I’ve promised to be home at a certain 
hour,” or “I don’t want to overstay my 
welcome; I’ve had so much fun Id like 
to come again!” will help to ease you out 
gracefully without embarrassment. 
There has been much debate in eti- 
quette books about taking a gift to your 
hostess when you're spending any length 
of time. Certainly it’s a nice, but not en- 
tirely necessary, gesture for a young 
houseguest to take a gift to the mother 
of the girl she’s visiting. It shouldn’t be 
anything pretentious or embarrassingly 
expensive, Some thoughtful little thing 
like flowers from your garden, a set of 
sachets you’ve made for her linen closet, 


a jar of special homemade jam, or a box 
of scented soap would be welcome and 
in good taste. Of course you can always 
ask your friend for suggestions as to 
some small thing her mother would like, 
but it’s more fun to figure it out yourself. 

If you'd rather not take a gift with 
you, it’s perfectly proper to send a pack- 
age to your hostess a few days after your 
departure. That will give you a chance 
to keep your eyes and ears open during 
your visit for something that’s really 
needed and wanted. Are the gardening 
gloves of the lady of the house just about 
worn out? Make a mental note of it. Or 
did you overhear her lamenting her lack 
of paper picnic plates? There’s another 
idea for a hostess gift that you know 
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will be appreciated. And if the baby broke 
the family’s favorite Strauss waltz recording, 
then it would be a splendid idea for you to 
mail a replacement from town. 

But whether or not you go in for gifts, do 
write thank-you notes, both to your friend 
and to her mother. The sooner the better 
is the best rule to follow here, but certainly 
your “bread-and-butter” letters should be in 
the mail a few days after your arrival home. 
Though they’re worthy of your best station- 
ery and penmanship and literary style, don’t 
make them laboriously flowery or lengthy 
epistles. Brief, friendly, sincere, notes, tell- 
ing how much you enjoyed your stay, are 
sufficient. If you can work in an amusing 
little incident about your journey home, give 
a direct quote on what your sister said when 
she saw your tan, or recall some part of your 
visit that you particularly enjoyed—fine! 

Whether you have a room to yourself or 
share one with your young hostess or some 
other guest, you'll make a lasting impression 
on the household if you keep the room in 
order. Find out just what drawer and closet 
space has been cleared for you, then stick 
to that territory. Keep your pajamas and all 
other clothes hanging neatly in the closet. 
If no drawer space is available, store your 
sweaters and underwear, hair ribbons and 
socks, neatly in your suitcase and don’t 
scatter shoes and sneakers and bed slippers 
all over the floor of your room, helter-skelter 
for people to stumble over. 

And the bed! Unless there are maids or a 
housekeeper to take care of the rooms, a 
good houseguest always straightens up her 
own room. If your friend’s busy mother has 
to come around and make up your bed, you 
may be sure she won’t be too eager to have 
her daughter invite you back again. But 
you'll increase your welcome ratio as a 
houseguest if you take particular pains 
always to make your bed and put your 
room in order before anyone else in the 
house has to take over. 


HAT clothes? This needn’t be a prob- 

lem. There’s no reason why you can’t 
come right out and ask your hostess what to 
* pack in your bag. She can tell you in a min- 
ute whether you'll want a bathing suit or a 
tennis racket or a summer formal—or all 
three. It’s a nuisance to go loaded down 
with luggage and then find you use only half 
of the things you take. An extra jacket, an 
interchange of skirts and sweaters, and as 
few accessories as possible should be con- 
sidered. If you’re heading for the country, 
some strong slacks or dungarees and old 
shoes will prime you for any farm activities. 
One of the most unhappy hostesses ever re- 
corded was the one whose guests arrived 
with bags and bags of frilly clothes and 
dress-up shoes when she'd planned long 
hikes and picnics in her forty country acres 
of trees and brooks and hills! One prin- 
ciple which will carry you a long way is: 
travel lightly. Take the very minimum you'll 
require in the way of clothes. You're being 
invited because your company is desired and 
not because you can put on a fashion show. 
And speaking of clothes, the bane of every 
hostess is the job of returning clothes to care- 
less houseguests. If you’ve ever had to do 
it yourself, you know that it’s an unpleasant 
chore to round up odd bits of wearing ap- 
parel, wrap them, and mail them back to 
some forgetful visitor. This is another good 
reason for keeping your things together, so 
that when you are ready to leave you'll be 
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sure to take aii of your personal belongings. 

Be careful to be on time for meals. If 
you're going off for a morning sail, a swim 
or walk, find out just when lunch will be 
served and then show up on time for it. 
As a guest, you should make every effort to 
fit into the household routine and to do your 
share of all the family chores. Even though 
dishwashing may not be her idea of an ideal 
vacation, a good houseguest offers to help 
with them if there’s no maid or housekeeper. 

Naturally, if you want to be invited again 
you won't request special foods or “turn up 
your nose” at what’s served at the table. 
Even if you don’t like rhubarb pudding, try 
to eat what you can and make no comment. 
Remember, they wouldn’t be serving it un- 
less they thought you’d like it. 

Be observant and appreciative. Everyone 
who entertains houseguests “spruces” up a 
bit before they arrive. Is there a bowl ‘of 
roses on your bureau or a brand-new book 
on the bedside table, or did your favorite 
dessert appear at supper the first night of 
your visit? These things just don’t happen 
—they were done for you. And if all these 
little preparatory touches and special plans 
are ignored or taken for granted, your hostess 
will think you’re a most ungrateful person. 
A word now and then to show that you 
recognize the effort in your behalf will assure 
her that you are a very observant guest. 
Such compliments will make you welcome. 

And no matter what other occasions may 
arise for compliments, a few words of ap- 
preciation should certainly be expressed 
when making your adieus. These should be 
sincere but not “gushy,” and addressed to 
the person directly responsible for any spe- 
cial treat or extra preparation that has been 
made in your honor. “Thank you, Mr. Smith, 
for having the patience to teach me how to 
play chess. I certainly enjoyed our games.” 
“Bill, it was swell of you to give up your 
room while I was here. Hope I can do some- 
thing for you sometime.” You will be con- 
sidered a very discerning person and 
thoughtful young lady if you let them know 
that such acts of hospitality have not gone 
unnoticed and unappreciated. 

Few of us are so sophisicated that we have 
met every possible social situation, but a 
good rule when houseguesting is to follow 
the lead set by your hostess, her mother, 
and other members of the household. If they 
want to play games, you shouldn’t be the 
one to say you prefer a swim. If a picnic is 
suggested, enter into the spirit as if the 
original idea were yours. Making yourself 
agreeable, congenial, and completely co- 
operative is sure-fire ammunition for a re- 
peat invitation. 

Some summer guests are pests. You know 
the type—and you may be sure they’ll never 
be invited back again. But if you add these 
behavior hints to your own established rules 
of etiquette, you'll be a welcome guest whose 
name tops many a summer vacation list. 

THE END 





What! No Instructions? 


If you are wondering why you have not 
received instruction sheets you have sent 
for, it's probably because you did not en- 
close a stamped, self-addressed envelope. 
The American Girl regrets that it is impos- 
sible to fill such requests unless they are 
accompanied by stamped, self-addressed 
envelopes. 











First Harpist 


(Continued from page 13) 


her mind. “Get the time right. You know 
you always have trouble with the time. Hit 
the right notes and look out for accidentals.” 
. . Then, when she caught sight of the title, 
she blurted, “Oh, I. . .” Suddenly she 
stopped. No more words would come. 

“What is it?” Mr. Antoine inquired absent- 
mindedly, as he continued passing out the 
music. 

“Nothing,” fibbed Julie. She stared at the 
music from Liszt’s “Les Preludes,” the piece 
she had practiced for weeks and knew by 
heart. She had intended to say, “I know this 
piece. We played it last year back home.” 
But somehow she couldn’t. “And why should 
I?” she thought defiantly. “I’m just lucky. 
This is my chance to be first harpist!” 

With the realization of her stupendous 
good luck, Julie’s gray eyes shone—every- 
thing she’d hoped for was coming. true! 

The knowledge she had not confessed was 
expressed in the confidence with which she 
adjusted the pedals and brought the harp 
back to her shoulder, in the skillful execu- 
tion of one difficult phrase after another. But 
she was careful not to play too well—just 
better than Barbara who, of course, played 
much better than the other girls. 

At the end of the tryouts Mr. Antoine said 
briefly, “Julie will be first harpist next week. 
Congratulations, Julie.” 


T WAS NINE o'clock on Monday morning 

at the Music Hall, and one hundred 
eager-faced boys and girls had assembled for 
the first orchestra rehearsal of the week. Mr. 
Harrison, the camp director, smiled with sat- 
isfaction as he watched them busily setting 
up chairs and stands, passing out music, and 
tuning their instruments. Their lively antici- 
pation of the day’s round of rehearsals and 
classes, so reminiscent of campers in all the 
years gone by, recalled the time when the 
Music Camp was merely the dream of a few 
men at the State University. Now, encom- 
passing miles of the pine-dotted shores of 
Lake Minerva, and offering excellent music 
training to young musicians from all parts of 
the country, the Music Camp was indeed a 
reality—a nonprofit organization sponsored by 
the men who had first envisioned it. 

“I wish those good people might be here 
this morning,” Mr. Harrison mused. “These 
boys and girls show exceptional promise. 
Well, Mr. Balinowski will be pleased.” And 
he moved off to greet the famous director 
and composer who was to be the guest con- 
ductor at the Music Camp that week. 

Mr. Balinowski was the subject of excited 
conversation throughout the Music Hall. “I 
hear he’s very stern,” said Ellen Littlefield in 
a stage whisper. She was sitting in the third 
harpist’s chair, and in order to impart this 
piece of information to Julie and Barbara, 
she had leaned precariously in their direction, 
hanging on to her harp for support. 

“Oh, he can’t be as bad as everybody 
says,” returned Barbara. “Still, I don’t know,” 
she went on dubiously, as she glanced at the 
music which had been placed on her stand. 
“He sure picked a hard piece to start out 
with. Golly, look at the harp part!” 

Julie said nothing. She was too busy being 
first harpist for the first time. Her friends 
were waving to her and nodding their ap- 
proval. Several had stopped by and _ said 

(Continued on page 29) 
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The American Girl 


MAKE MINE MUSIC should be 
marked as a must on your 
movie-going list. It's news in 
animation technique—merging 
fantasy with reality by letting 
imaginary characters appear 
with flesh-and-blood perform- 
ers. A romance of two hats 
(Johnny Fedora and Alice Bive- 
bonnet); Willie, the singing 
whale; humorous treatment of 
Peter and the Wolf—there is 
plenty to fire the imagination. 


NIGHT AND DAY is the story of 
the ups and downs of the now 
famous pair, Cole Porter (Cary 
Grant) and Monty Woolley 
who plays himself. From his 
first musical flop to such suc- 
cesses as ‘‘Fifty Million French- 
men,’ we are introduced to 
Cole Porter's personal life. We 
see him win his wife (Alexis 
Smith), almost lose her, and 
get wounded in World War |. 
It's full of delicious music. 


SMOKY is the saga of a horse 
from the time it was a colt in 
a wild herd, through its great 
moments on the rodeo circuit, 
to the day it pulls a junk 
wagon, a broken-down plug. It 
is a Will James classic, by one 
of the West's great writers who 
got out of the saddle long 
enough to scribble this thrilling 
tale. Fred MacMurray and 
Anne Baxter costar. There's 
plenty of swift-paced action. 


In THE COURAGE OF LASSIE, 
the famous collie plays a wild 
creature brought up in the 
woods who enlists in the K-9 
Corps and becomes a war hero. 
Escaping on his return, he be- 
comes a ruthless sheep killer 
due to his experiences, and 
sheep farmers determine to de- 
stroy him. Kathie (Elizabeth 
Taylor) recognizes the dog and 
barely succeeds in saving his 
life. You'll both laugh and cry. 


Speaking of MOVIES 


by 
TAMARA ANDREEVA 


% Boris Karloff’s real name was William 
Henry Pratt. Not scary at all, was it? Cary 
Grant’s name used to be Archibald Alexander 
Leach, and Claudette Colbert had a name 
that sounded like a sneeze: Mademoiselle 
Lily Cauchoin, The full name of Desi Arnaz, 
star of the musical comedy “Cuban Pete,” 
is Desiderio Alberto Arnaz y de Acha III. 


*% During the shooting of “The Ghost Steps 
Out” the studio had to perfect special ma- 
chinery for undressing star Marjorie Reyn- 
olds in a ghostly way. Problem of the spe- 
cial-effects man was to fix it so Miss Reyn- 
olds’ gown, shoes, and stockings would stand 
upright. This was accomplished by means 
of invisible wires while Marjorie, wearing 
black underwear, a black gauze mask, and 
black gloves, disappeared in a most au- 


* thentic, ghostlike manner. 


% Laddie, Lassie’s son, won a blue ribbon 
at a dog show held by the Combined Collie 
Clubs of Southern California. Lassie enter- 
tained after the show with some of his (it is 
a HE—or didn’t you know?) screen routines. 
Everyone could see he was as proud as 
punch of his offspring’s achievement. 


% Perhaps one of the strangest jobs in the 
movies is that of Roland Bersherd, a rotund, 
fiftyish gent, who is paid to shoot—and miss. 
The job is not exactly as simple as it sounds. 
He has to aim at a star's head, but actually 
miss it by a hair; shoot pipes out of men’s 
mouths; shatter mirrors, and demolish china. 
He does all this with his trusty Winchester 
rifle. Besides being the studio’s ballistics ex- 
pert, Bersherd is also head of its arsenal 
museum, in which every kind of weapon is 
kept, from a harpoon to a bazooka. 


% Right in the middle of the Warner Bros. 
lot is a real railroad—small, but many weary 
miles have been traveled on it by various 
movie-assigned trains. On it Walter Huston 
traveled to Moscow in “Mission to Mos- 
cow’; Ingrid Bergman rode to Saratoga in 
“Saratoga Trunk.” The only difference be- 
tween this and any other railroad is that here 
passengers get paid instead of paying for 
their fares. The rolling stock consists of two 
chair cars, two Pullmans, six boxcars, a 
caboose, and a narrow gauge locomotive 
(circa 1870). There is also a big interurban 
electric-line car, a dining and a sleeping Car 
interior. All but the Pullmans and the loco- 
motives are studio-made. The Pullmans were 
bought from a railroad, and the locomotive 
from a logging company. During the war 
most of the railroad’s extra rails were do- 
nated to the Government scrap pile. 


% While filming the picture “Cloak and 
Dagger,” Gary Cooper agreed to practice 
some judo with script girl Polly Craus—all 
of five feet two inches, very cute, fragile, and 
hailing from Texas. Polly threw the six-foot 
Cooper again and again 

THE END 
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INK, white, and chocolate cupcakes! A gleaming, frosted layer 

cake topped with coconut! Delicious loaf squares covered with 
nuts! They are all variations of one basic cake recipe which you 
girls can bake yourselves and spread before your beaming parents 
or your hungry after-the-movies crowd. 

Baking is easy. It’s simply cooking certain ingredients in the oven 
for a definite length of time. With a few signposts to guide you 
along the way, you will find that it’s no great feat to turn out cakes that 
will evoke oh’s and ah’s of admiration from your family and friends. 

Sign 1—Be sure to measure all ingredients accurately. 

Sign 2—Cream shortening thoroughly. Why? Well, shortening 
(butter, margarine, lard, or vegetable fats) is an ingredient that 
is used in cookery to improve the flavor of food and increase the 
nutritive value. For success in baking, the shortening must be 
creamed (by hand, using a wooden spoon; or in an electric mixer) 
until it becomes soft. The sugar should be added very gradually. 
If too much sugar is added at one time the mixture will be crumbly, 
and your dream of a fine-textured cake will not materialize. 

Sign 3—There are two things about the oven it is important to 
keep in mind when baking—correct temperature and correct time. 
First find out what temperature your recipe calls for, then set the 
oven temperature-control accordingly. Now turn on the switch to 
preheat the oven. Wait until the oven thermometer indicates that 
the required degree of heat has been reached, and then put in the 
cake batter; start timing from this point. 

When the required time is up, test by touching the cake lightly 
with your finger. If an imprint remains on the surface, a little more 
baking is in order. If no imprint remains, and the cake is free from 
the sides of the pan, it is done. 

If you aren’t so fortunate as to have a modernly equipped oven, 
don’t despair. Many a delicious cake has been baked on an old- 
fashioned stove, when the cook was familiar with the oven. Preheat 
your oven, put in the batter, and after fifteen minutes open the door 
carefully—just far enough for you to see how your cake is coming 
along. Regulate your heat accordingly. 

We are giving you the basic recipe which will serve as your 
faithful stand-by. Use it to make a layer cake, cupcakes, or a square 
nut cake merely by changing the time and temperature for baking. 

For a laver cake, use two 8” cake pans and bake 25 minutes at 
875°. For a square cake, use a standard pan measuring 9” x 9” x 
1%”. Bake for 40 minutes with your oven at 350°. Or bake 
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“Boy! What cupcakes!” You can easily make some, 
in any number of flavors, from our simple, basic 
recipe. Serve them with ice cream for dessert on 
a warm evening or as a special after-movie snack 


Bottom: From our basic recipe—that faithful old 
stand-by—you can also produce a delicious layer 
cake. Use two eight-inch cake pans, preheat your 
oven to 375°, bake layers about twenty-five minutes 


Center: To see if cake is done, touch it lightly 
with your finger. An imprint calls for a bit more 
baking. But if no imprint remains and the cake is 
free from the sides of the pan, remove from oven 


Top: For yummy loaf squares, use the same basic 
batter, but bake for forty minutes at 350° in a 
nine-inch, square pan. Top with chocolate icing 
and nuts or cover with a refreshing fruit sauce 
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a dozen and a half cupcakes at 375° for 
15 to 20 minutes. 


Basic Cake Recipe 


EET ote Ya cup shortening 
Add gradually and 

continue creaming.................... 1 cup sugar 
I ccnscdeeiantcharhasnctuieapinediieceiesene 1 tsp. vanilla 
Add one at a time, beating 

well after each addition.................. 2 eggs 
Sift and measure................ 2 cups cake flour 
BE crete ctcientecetateintaisennen ¥ tsp. salt 


and 21/2 tsps. baking powder 
Sift dry ingredients together and add to 
creamed mixture alternately with °/, cup milk 
Beat well after each addition until smooth. 
Bake as a layer cake, cupcakes, or square, 
filling the pans not more than two-thirds full. 


Cupcake Variations 

Let’s use the basic recipe to make assorted 
cupcakes, dividing the batter into thirds. 

SPICED CUPCAKES: To 4% of the batter add 
% cup grated nuts, % tsp. cinnamon, and % 
tsp. ground cloves. 

FRUIT CUPCAKES: To % of the batter add % 
cup raisins, 4 cup chopped citron, and 4 cup 
coconut. 

PINK CUPCAKES: To % of the batter add a 
few drops of red vegetable coloring. 

For parties try something special. Choco- 
late Tops are made by sprinkling coarsely 
chopped pieces of bittersweet chocolate over 
the tops of plain cupcakes just before baking. 
Or carefully scoop out the center of the plain 
cupcake, fill with your favorite ice cream, 
cover with the piece of cake you have 
scooped out—and you have Ice Cream Cakes. 
Top with chocolate sauce, or with fresh 
crushed strawberries or other fruit. 

THE END 


First Harpist 


(Continued from page 26) 


with real warmth, “Good for you, Julie.” 

It was wonderful to be first in your section. 
She grinned to herself, remembering how 
excited the girls in her cabin had been when 
she’d told them. Dave had found out from 
somebody and had rushed over to see her. 
He’d been as thrilled about it as she was. 
And the folks at home—her special-delivery 
letter must have tickled them to death. 

For long, precious moments these lovely 
thoughts danced in delightful procession 
through her mind. But suddenly they faded 
and lost all meaning before the shattering 
truth which she knew and couldn’t forget. 
She wasn't first harpist, really. Barbara was— 
at least she deserved to be. She had won 
by cheating, and it wasn’t fun that way. 

Suddenly a strange hush fell over the hall. 
As Julie roused herself from her unpleasant 
reverie and lifted her head, she saw Mr. 
Balinowski take the stand. He was a short 
man, with huge shoulders and a large head 
which he thrust forward when he talked. 
His voice was low, and Julie strained to hear. 

“T am here,” he said slowly, in halting 
English, “to help you play this beautiful 
music well.” He paused and moved his hand 
to the orchestration that lay open before him. 
“To do this I will work very hard, and you 
must work very hard. I confess that when I 
conduct I am what you call a bear. I expect’ 
much. Do not disappoint me.” 

Julie moved uneasily in her seat. Mr. 
Balinowski sounded tough. It was hard for 
an orchestra to sight read through a sym- 
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phony. Most directors didn’t expect much 
at the first rehearsal. Once you'd had a 
chance to practice the music, it was different. 
Then there was no excuse for playing badly. 
Julie glanced nervously at Barbara, half hop- 
ing that she was nervous, too. But instead, 
there was a look of anticipation about Bar- 
bara. She enjoyed the challenge and was 
poised ready at her harp. 

Julie looked at the music for the first time, 
her eyes sliding confusedly over the maze of 
intricate chords and runs. “Oh, gosh,” she 
sighed, swallowing a lump in her throat. 

“Shall we begin?” said Mr. Balinowski. 
His question was a command. 

The heavy, somber chords of the 
opening measures filled the hall. 
The harps didn’t come in until part 
way through the first movement, so 
Julie gazed fixedly at the viola sec- 
tion, the only one in her direct line 
of vision. “They don’t seem scared 
—they’re doing all right,” she 
thought. “Probably didn’t have time 
to get scared. That’s the trouble 
with being a harpist. Too much 
time to think about your part.” 

Now louder, crashing chords beat all 
around her. “Well, this is no cheerful little 
number,” Julie mumbled with forced light- 
ness. “Sounds like a prophecy of doom or 
something.” 


She glanced at Mr. Balinowski and shiv- ° 


ered convulsively when she saw him frown. 
His frown deepened and finally he beat on 
the stand and stopped the orchestra. 

“Where were the cellos?” he asked. “I 
didn’t hear the cellos. Let us try again 
please, from measure thirty-two.” 

And a little later, “Stop, stop! Clarinets, 
please—this is a rehearsal, not a race. May I 
hear the clarinet section alone, please; and 
watch the tempo.” 

And so the rehearsal proceeded until at 
last it was time for the harps to come in. 
Julie watched Barbara out of the corner of 
her eye, to be sure when to begin playing. 


Barb would know. There! It was _ time! 
Julie touched the strings. She played the 
first chord, and the second, too. But she 


She couldn’t read the 
notes fast enough. She made mistakes and 
fell behind. Finally, in desperation, she 
played any old notes, hoping and praying 
that she would get by just once. Just today. 
Tomorrow she would know it by heart. 

“Stop!” cried Mr. Balinowski, his patience 
wearing thin. Glaring at the harp section, he 
explained with forced calmness, “When the 
composer wrote this music he intended it to 
be played as it was written. One of you 
evidently prefers it another way. I like the 
original. May I hear the first harpist alone, 
please?” 

Julie felt an icy tremor of fear. Her first 
thought was, “I can’t do it. Ill have to get 
out of it somehow.” In a panic she glanced 
around the huge, pine-rafted room, and saw 
that the students and Mr. Balinowski were 
watching her critically, waiting for her to 
begin. She realized in a flash that there was 
no escape. She was caught by her own de- 
ceit, and she had to play. With a nervous 
gesture she brushed an imaginary lock of hair 
from her forehead. Then slowly, because 
there was nothing else to do, she brought the 
harp back to her shoulder and adjusted the 
pedals. As she started she thought desper- 
ately, “I'll do the best I can, anyway.” 

All her energy, her skill, her determination 
were concentrated on turning those little 


couldn’t keep up. 


black notes into music. She struggled vali- 











antly to read the difficult passage, but the 
will to play was not enough. She stifled a 
sob when she heard the pitiful, halting sounds 
of her own harp break the awful silence all 
about her. Finally she stopped. Her disgrace- 
ful, inexpert performance was over. 

Mr. Balinowski drew his heavy eyebrows 
together in disgust. “You are first harpist?” 
he demanded incredulously. 

Julie stood up beside her harp and al- 
though there were tears in her eyes, her 
voice was controlled. “No, sir. That is, I 
don’t deserve to be. Barbara,” and she ges- 
tured toward her friend, “is first harpist.” 

“All right. All right. Then let us 
hear Miss Barbara play.” 

Barbara played very well and 
Mr. Balinowski smiled in_ relief. 
“That is better. Much better. Let 
us continue now from measure 
ninety-seven.” 

Julie sat in sick misery during the 
remainder of the rehearsal. Mirac- 
ulously, she didn’t cry, didn’t feel 
like crying. But after the rehearsal, 
when Barbara came up to where 
Julie was sitting and put her 
arms around her sympathetically, and Dave, 
Ellen, and the rest were saying, “Gee, Julie, 
don’t you worry about old Balinowski,” and 
“That was too bad, Julie,” the tears came. 

“Thanks, kids,” she whispered shakily, her 
head down. “Excuse me. I've got to go to 
the harp studio.” And with that she rushed 
away. There was one thing she had to do, 
It would be hard, harder than the rehearsal, 
even. But Julie couldn’t think of anything 
else. She had to confess. 

That evening Julie and Dave were sitting 
together on the beach. The sun had gone 
down behind the tall trees across the lake, 
and in the queer half-light their figures were 
dark smudges against the white sand. Julie, 
sitting with her knees tucked up under her 
chin, stopped speaking a moment and gazed 
out over the glassy water. Then she went on. 
“So I told Mr. Antoine and Barbara, and I 
felt that I had to tell you, too. I’d—I’d never 
feel right about it if I didn’t.” 

“Gosh, Julie,” answered Dave. “Thanks 
for telling me.” He looked at her, and his 
eyes were friendly and understanding. “It's 
too bad it happened, but it’s all over now. 
And Julie,” he added, a shy smile lighting his 
face, “you're still my favorite harpist.” 

“Thank you, Dave,” Julie smiled gratefully. 
Suddenly she. was happy again. Next sum- 
mer I’m going to forget about myself and 
enjoy the fun—swimming, corn roasts, every- 
thing—she promised herself. And aloud she 
said, “Next time I’m first harpist, I'll de- 
serve to be!” 

THE END 


A Wae of Revolution 


(Continued from page 16) 


to talk with two sailors idling on the wharf. 

“Signed up, did you, matey?” one asked. 

“Yes, I did,” Deborah answered with a 
grin. 

The other sailor, an old man, began to 
whittle on a stick. “None of my business,” 
he said, “but she ain’t no ship for a self- 
respectin’ youngun.” 

“Why not?” Deborah demanded quickly. 

“She’s a hellship, that’s why not. Her 
skipper’s as blackhearted a cutthroat as ever 
reefed a sail. He’d cut out your gizzard as 
easy as lookin’ at you.” He kept right on 
whittling. 

Deborah moved away. She trudged up 
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and down the New Bedford streets for an 
hour or so thinking the matter over, and 
finally decided it would be better to continue 
her trek to Boston. 

In Bellingham she met an Army recruiting 
officer who painted glowing pictures of the 
life of a soldier in General Washington’s 
army. As her money was practically gone, 
Deborah enlisted as a private, using the first 
and middle name of her elder brother— 
Robert Shurtleff. She was put in the ranks, 
and with some fifty other recruits marched 
for ten weary days to West Point. There 
she became a member of the Fourth Massa- 
chusetts Regiment. 

After brief training, the regiment went 
into the field against the British. One of 
their first skirmishes took place near Tarry- 
town, New York. Describing it later, Deb- 
orah said, “My eyes and ears were tor- 
mented with the agonies and bloody scenes 
around me.” When the action ended and the 
Americans had marched back to their quar- 
ters, one of the soldiers looked quizzically 
at Deborah and said, “I always did claim 
them Redcoats were bad shots.” He laughed 
loudly. 

“There’s nothing to laugh about,” Deb- 
orah said shortly. 

“There is where I'm. standin’,” he an- 
swered, and pointed at her coat. She looked 
down and saw two bullet holes at the bot- 
tom of it. There was another through the top 
of her cap. 

In a later battle, however, she was not 
so lucky. One day her commanding officer 
called tor volunteers for a dangerous mis- 
sion. Deborah was one of the first to step 
forward. With a handful of picked men she 
was sent on a foray near Eastchester, New 
York. At dusk they were discovered and 
attacked by the British. Running for cover, 
Deborah felt something “warmer than sweat” 
run down her neck, and discovered that 
blood was gushing from a wound in the left 
side of her head. Her left boot was becom- 
ing soggy, and she found that one musket 
ball had penetrated her left thigh, another 
had struck near the knee, and the blood was 
streaming down her leg into the boot. 

In spite of her strenuous objections, some 
of her companions put her on horseback and 
carried her to the hospital at Croon Pond, 
six miles distant. 

Fearing discovery and disgrace, Deborah 
did her best to get away, but before she 
could muster enough strength, an Army 
doctor was removing the miisket ball from 
her head and bandaging the ugly hole. 
Noticing the bloody leg, he began to take off 
her boot. Deborah fought weakly, but when 
she realized that he had seen only the lower 
leg wound and not the one in her thigh, 
she permitted him to continue with the dress- 
ing, concealing the thigh injury from him. 
Later, in her memoirs, she claimed that she 
had probed for this ball herself and secretly 
removed it. However, a report of a commit- 
tee of Congress, made January 31, 1837, 
stated that the missile was never extracted 
and that “the effect of the wound continued 
through her life and probably hastened her 
death.” 


FTER a short period, Deborah returned 

to soldiering in the ranks. In the 
summer of 1783 a detachment of fifteen hun- 
dred men was ordered to march from West 
Point to Philadelphia, to suppress a mutiny 
among American officers there. Deborah was 
part of this force, but soon after reaching 
Philadelphia she was stricken by a contagious 
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fever rampant in the town. She was taken to 
the hospital, where she lapsed into uncon- 
sciousness. When she became hazily aware 
of her surroundings, she could make out the 
voices of two men near her bunk. 

“Yeh,” one said, “I’m just as tired as you 
are. But this lad’s just kicked off. We gotta 
get him buried with the rest.” 

The other sighed. “All right. All right! 
Say, he’s young, ain’t he? Ain’t got no beard, 
even.” 

Through Deborah’s befogged mind came 








Dampened Friendship 


by 


H. H. Penny 


I never take a towel with me 
When we go down to swim. 
I simply stand upon the shore 
And shake myself with vim. 
Do you suppose my etiquette 
Is just a trifle wrong? 
I heard them say: “Next time 

we swim, 
We won't take him along.” 

M 





the horrified realization that they believed 
her dead and were going to bury her! She 
struggled to move, to do something to show 
that she was alive. Straining every nerve, 
every muscle, she managed to raise her hand. 
A moment later she felt someone grasp her 
fingers and heard a woman’s voice calling, 
“Doctor! Doctor Binney! Come here quickly, 
please!” 

The doctor rushed to the bunk, tore open 
Deborah's jacket and stared at the tight vest 
with which she had covered her bosom. He 
cut it loose and promptly ordered Deborah 
removed to the apartment of the matron of 
the hospital, where she was nursed back to 
health. 

When she was discharged from the Con- 
tinental Army by General Knox at West Point 
on October 25th, 1783, she returned to 
Massachusetts and resumed the wearing of 
skirts and petticoats. The next year, in April, 
she married Benjamin Gannett, a farmer of 
Sharon, Massachusetts. They had three chil- 
dren, Earl, Mary, and Patience, and lived a 
happy life until Deborah died on April 29th, 
1827. 

That’s the amazing story of Deborah 
Gannett, whose name today sails the seven 
seas on a United States Liberty ship—a ship 
which carried America’s weapons of war to 
the faraway lands she always longed to visit. 
Deborah would like that. 

THE END 


AUTHOR! AUTHOR! 


(Continued from page 11) 


“Irvington Stories,” her first book, had been 
published, Lizzie ran into the farmhouse, 
breathless with excitement. She was waving 
a letter which had come that morning from 
her father, who had gone to New York for a 
few days on business. 

“Mother! Mother!” cried Lizzie. “Listen 
to this! Listen to Father’s letter!” 

Rapidly she read her father’s account of 
an interview he’d had with her publisher, 
Mr. O’Kane, who wanted her to do another 
book—for boys. The country was in the midst 
of the Civil War, and he wanted a story 
about the war, with a young boy who had 
enlisted in the Army for the hero. The book 
would be an exciting story of adventure, and 
would run as a serial in his paper before it 
was published in book form. 

“You'd better come up to town, Lizzie, my 
dear,” Mr. Mapes ended his letter, “and talk 
to Mr. O’Kane about it yourself.” 

“Well!” exclaimed Mrs. Mapes, as Lizzie 
finished. “How wonderful, Lizzie! Your book 
must be a real success if Mr. O’Kane wants 
you to do another so soon.” 

Lizzie nodded happily. “Yes. I’m very 
pleased about that, though I’m not at all sure 
I want to do the book he suggests. A long 
story—yes. But not a war story. However, 
we'll take the boys, Mother, and go to New 
York as Father advises. We'll see what Mr. 
O’Kane has to say.” 

From that moment until she entered the 
publisher’s office the next day, Lizzie’s mind 
was busy with the possibility of a long story 
for boys. But the war theme did not interest 
her. Instead, her mind kept going back to 
Motley’s “Story of the Dutch Republic,” 
which she’d read years before. That history 
had roused in her a deep interest in the 
small country of dikes and canals, a country 
she had never seen. This interest had been 
further stimulated by a family which lived 
in a farmhouse near by. They had come from 
Holland, and had told her many interesting 
anecdotes of their homeland which Lizzie 
had jotted down and put away in her desk. 
Surely, she thought, she could write for boys 
a good story about Holland which would be 
more worth while than a story about war. 

But Mr. O’Kane was very doubtful when 
she told him her plan. “Nobody knows any- 
thing about Holland, Mrs. Dodge,” he ob- 
jected. 

“Then my book will tell them what they 
need to know,” she answered firmly. 

“But everyone is interested in the war 
now,” he argued. “Nobody’s interested in 
a little country across the sea. No one would 
read a story like that.” 

“If it’s a good enough story, they'll be 
interested,” Mrs. Dodge assured him. “And 
I’m sure I can make it a good story.” 

“Well, all right,” agreed the publisher 
reluctantly at last. “You try it and I'll see.” 

So Mary Mapes Dodge went back to her 
workshop on the farm and began her story 
of Holland. Soon that land of wooden shoes, 
of windmills and canals and dikes, came 
alive for her. She could see it as clearly as 
if she had lived there for years. And it 
ecame alive in her book as well. Before 
many weeks passed she had finished a third 
of the book, and she sent it to Mr. O’Kane. 

But the publisher was still doubtful about 
the Holland setting. He liked the story, but 
he was afraid it would not be successful as 
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a serial. He finally advised her to see if 
another publisher would take it. 

Lizzie tried other publishers—many of 
them. But no one was interested in a story 
about little-known Holland. She had trouble 
getting any of them even to read it? 

Discouraged, she wrote to O’Kane again. 
Was the story worth finishing, she asked, if 
no one wanted to publish it? 

“Yes,” wrote O’Kane in reply. “It’s a good 
story, even though it is about Holland. 
Finish it up and Ill publish it myself.” 

True to his word, when it was finished 
O’Kane published “Hans Brinker or The 
Silver Skates,” though he was still very 
doubtful of its popular appeal. Its reception 
amazed him. It was successful from the start, 
and its popularity has endured through the 
years. Even today it is one of the most 
popular books for boys and girls, and one of 
the best books about Holland ever written. 


OW about Rebecca Rowena Randall— 

Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm? Can’t 
you see her riding up to Aunt Miranda’s in 
the stagecoach? Can’t you see her selling 
soap to Mr. Alladin? Can’t you see her— 

But why go on? If you've read the book, 
you remember her distinctly, and she will 
remain in your memory all your life as one 
of your childhood friends. 

If Rebecca is real to you, perhaps you 
can understand how it was that she seemed 
to the author a living, breathing person the 
first time she saw the child in imagination. 

Kate Douglas Wiggin had been very ill. 
That was nothing new. She had had many 
illnesses in the past few years. It was a stren- 
uous life she had been leading: organizing 
and teaching free kindergartens (she was the 
first one west of the Rocky Mountains to do 
this), writing some eighteen books, lectur- 
ing—yes, it was an exhausting life. So once 
again, in 1903, she was recovering from a 
long illness in a southern health resort. 

Very early one morning Mrs. Wiggin 
awoke. As she lay quietly in bed, she had 
a sort of waking dream, so plain that it 
seemed completely real. She saw an old- 
fashioned stagecoach lumbering along a 
country road—stagecoach, driver, road, and 
countryside were as clear as a photograph. 
But what caught her attention and held it 
was the child who leaned from the window 
of the coach. Long, dark braids, beautiful 
eyes, and an animated, mischievous face 
topped by a funny little hat. As Mrs. Wig- 
gin watched, the girl lifted an absurd para- 
sol and poked the driver with it to get his 
attention. Then she began to chatter. 

The dream faded. Mrs. Wiggin lay there 
wondering. Who was the child? Was she 
someone she had seen and forgotten? In her 
travels around the country, lecturing, she 
might have come upon just such a scene, 
outmoded though the stagecoach and the 
clothes were. 

But she would never have forgotten that 
child. Kate Douglas Wiggin was sure of 
that. She loved children. She had worked 
with hundreds of them, but the faces, the 
personalities, of all of them had never left her. 
And certainly she would never have for- 
gotten the girl in the stagecoach, a girl of 
such overflowing energy, such captivating 
personality. No, it could not be anyone she’d 
ever seen. 

The door opened. Her nurse came in. “Are 
you awake, Mrs. Wiggin?” 

“I'm not sure,” answered Mrs. Wiggin 
slowly. “I had such a vivid dream. It came 
(Continued on page 34) 
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At sea on a page in a book! 


Bet you never knew you could do so 
many wonderful, exciting things 
with a camera. 


Could make your parties and good 
times last forever— 


Could take the wet out of water 
and thus keep the sea in a photo- 
graph album, to enjoy again and 
again for as long as you wish. 

Well, you can actually do all this, 
and lots more, when you load your 
camera with Ansco film. 


You don’t have to be a camera ex- 
pert to get good pictures with Ansco. 
For, even though you make small, 
accidental errors in setting your cam- 
era’s lens opening or shutter speed, 
you still get good pictures when your 
camera is loaded with Ansco film. 

Why? Because Ansco film has 
*‘wide latitude”’—the ability to over- 
come minor errors in exposure. It 
helps make picture-taking simpler 
and more certain. 


Remember, if you want to improve 


your chances of getting top-notch 
pictures every time, be sure you load 
your camera with ‘‘wide-latitude” 
Ansco film. 


Ask for it by name, today! Ansco, 
Binghamton, New York. A Division of 
General Aniline & Film Corporation. 
General Sales Offices, 11 West 42nd 
Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


ASK FOR 
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Approval 


MarTINEZ, CALIFORNIA: My mother is tak- 
ing THe AMERICAN Girt and I think there 
are some very interesting stories in it. I am 
a boy, but I still think it’s the most interest- 
ing book that there is for a child to read and 
my age is ten. 

RONALD SALVA 


Twirling 

Union, New Jersey: What a super maga- 
zine you have! I’ve taken it for about two 
years and have a tew suggestions. Please 
have some stories or articles about music, 
sports, and twirling. I suggest these because 
I play the piano and enjoy music. I like 
sports, especially swimming, baseball, and 
basketball. I'm a cheerleader and twirler for 
our school and would like to know more 
about twirling, as I'm only a beginner. 

I think the beauty tips, fashions, and hair 
styles are swell and disagree with the girls 
who want more stories and less articles. The 
magazine is wonderful just the way it is. Im 
twelve and quite tall for my age, so naturally 
I take a teen-ager’s size 

I enjoyed Clover Creek very much and am 
looking forward to the new serial, Sally Ste ps 
In, in your next issue. Elementary My Dear 
Elly and Jenny Sees Spots were very good. 
Please have more stories about Lucy Ellen. 

Thanks for the wonderful magazine! 

CAROLE BREUNIG 


From England 


SoMERSET, ENGLAND: Our American pen 
friends gave us a subscription for THe AMeEr- 
ICAN GIRL. We have received three copies 
and have thoroughly enjoyed them. We are 
eagerly awaiting the fourth. Both of us are 
Guides and are very what 
American Girl Scouts do 


interested in 


The verses on etiquette are very helpful 
and amusing. We very much enjoy the serial 
Clover Creek. 

(Two English Guides ) 
Spups AND BAINEY 


More on Boys 


MCcALISTERVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA: I have 
been getting THe AmMenican Girne for two 
years now, and I love the change in it. But 
I agree with Gilda Ejidelsburg. Can't we 
have more “date data” about going out with 
boys? 

I am only thirteen years old and don’t go 
out yet, but it would be nice to know when 
the time comes. 

McAlisterville is a small town and we 
just organized a Girl Scout troop in May, 


1945. We have had Boy Scouts for years and 
have Cubs now. We'd like to have Brownies 
too, soon. 

I am in the Fayette Junior High, in the 
eighth grade. I love the soccer and baseball 
seasons. 

Here’s to—and I think all the girls will 
join me—a swell magazine. There isn’t any 
better. 

ETHEL M. LeIsTerR 


Another Opinion 


CHESHIRE, Connecticut: I have just re- 
ceived my May issue of THE AMERICAN Gir. 
and I'm having a hard time choosing what to 
read next. I’ve tried all types of magazines 
for girls, but THe AMERICAN Girt towers 
above all others for enjoyment. I cannot say 
I like any special feature, story, or article 
best. as I love them all. 

I'm twelve also and [ entirely disagree 
with Annette Hadley. I don’t think you are 
too old at all. 

Patty Lecat 


Photography 

Copy, Wyomunc: I have just finished read- 
ing the May issue of THe Antentcan Giru 
and the enjoyment I received from it has in- 
spired me to write and tell you how much I 
like the new improvements. I like to read 
A Penny For Your Thoughts and to find out 
that other girls are as enthusiastic about 
your magazine as myself. 

I enjoyed the true articles about other peo- 
ple, their hobbies and careers. The articles 
Sky High With a Flying Editor and Talent 
Search Winners held my interest. I certainly 
like the fashions, also the department Teen 
Shop Talk. 

I was disappointed that there was no 
story or article about photography, as the 
I liked the 
photograph of the girl taking a picture with 
I would like to see an 
article in your magazine about photography 


cover of the May issue suggested 
that high-class camera 


as I am very interested in it 
I'm sixteen. years old and a sophomore in 
high school. 
OLETA KURTZ 


We Are Traded 


Frat River, Missourt: I am only eleven 
years old and I think this magazine ought to 
have more styles tor the younger girls, too. I 
just love to dress up in dresses that have lace 
and figures on them. 

Well, the thing I wanted to tell you about 
is that I trade comic books very often. After 
I am finished reading all of THe AnERICAN 


Girt I always put it with my comics to trade. 
I found out that boys like to read the maga- 
zine also by trading my copies to boys. Of 
course they don’t care anything about the 
styles and things like that, but they do like 
the stories. 

Mary ANN DOWELL 


A Subteen 
SPRINGFIELD, Massacuusetts: Thanks loads 
for the swell magazine. I think there is just 
one thing wrong. I agree with the girls who 
say our magazine should be half and half. 
Did you ever see an eleven-year-ol with one 
of those hats you show as being in the style? 
Please have some more chubby styles and 
stuff for subteens. 
Jupy RULNICK 


We’d Be Missed 


Newark, New Jersey: After reading the 
April issue of THe American Gini, I just 
had to write and tell you how much I ap- 
preciate this wonderful girls’ macazine. 

The continued story, Clover Creek, was 
simply super. I could hardly wait to read 
Bermuda Holiday was also 
exceptionally good. I hope we can have 
more like it. Also, I wish we could have a 
few mystery stories. I love them, and I think 
that most other girls like them too. 

I’m so glad that you’re putting more beauty 
tips in our magazine. They help so much. 

[ve been subscribing to THe AmMeRICAN 
Gini for two years and it seems that every 
month it has better and more interesting 
articles than the month before. Never stop 
editing this magazine, for girls would be 
absolutely lost if they didn’t have THE AMER- 
ICAN Girne to read each month. 


the conclusion. 


Jane WALTERS 


Aviatrix 


SPRINGFIELD, Ono: I take my typewriter in 
hand today to tell you how much I enjoy 
your magazine, the one and only AMERICAN 
Gint. | have taken it by subscription for 
three years and couldn't get along without 
it. 

I can only find one criticism of the con- 
tents and that is there are not enough avia- 
tion stories. I have my student pilot license 
and about fifteen hours flying time at pres- 
ent, so naturally I love to read anything at all 
about flying, famous people, etc. 

As for me. I am a junior in high school, 
sixteen, and I love flying, the outdoors, and 
reading. I was a Girl Scout tor about a year, 
but dropped out when I learned the pro- 
posed Wing Scout squadron was not going to 


If you wish information about starting a Girl Scout troop, write to Girl Scouts, attention Field Division, 155 East 44th St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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be formed. Why not make the Wing Scouts 
more like the Air Scouts, an aviation division 
of the Boy Scouts? They really seem to ac- 
complish something, and I know of a squad- 
ron that gets reduced rates for flying time. 
I am a member of the Civil Air Patrol Cadets, 
and I thought the article on them in the 
March issue was swell. 
Give me some more aviation stories and in | 

my opinion, at least, THE AMERICAN GIRL 
will be really tops! 





Donna WILSON 





Fashions Again 
RACINE, Wisconsin: I have taken THE 
AMERICAN Giru for over four years. I think 
it tops every other magazine for girls. 

I think you should keep up the good work 
in the fashion department. The more fashions 
and clothes, the better the magazine. I also 
like the beauty tips and movie news. Little 
Genius was one of the best pieces of fiction 
I have ever read. Would you please have an 
article on public health work and different 
branches of nursing? 

I am fourteen years old and in a Senior 
troop. We also help out in Brownie troops 


and I think it is lots of fun. “WELL, HOW WOULD YOU GET HIM DOWN 10 
I enjoyed the article, Know Your Money, BREAKFAST ON A SCHOOL MORNING: 
very much. We had a movie on counterfeit 
money in school last week. 
Keep the new AMERICAN Girt coming and 
I'll be happy. 

















A FaritHruL READER 


Age-Old Problem 


SoutH ORANGE, New Jersey: I have been 
subscribing to THe AMERICAN Girt for a 
long time. Many of my friends, including 
myself, read this enjoyable magazine at get- 
together parties. The most interesting parts 
are the Jokes, It’s New, and stories. My 
favorite story was Clover Creek. 

I have been reading A Penny For Your 
Thoughis in the May issue and I don’t agree 
with meny things that are said. I think this 
magazine is not too old for young children 
or too young for older children like myself. 

How about some more puzzles and cross- 
words for us to work out? Much luck in the : 
many years to come. We all enjoy THe Your Mom probably doesn't have to 
AMERICAN GIRL. lure you downstairs with a bottle of 


7-Up. But you'll agree it's that good! 


Betru Hevier 


A Good Idea 


Mouttriz, Georcia: I like the cover and 
the inside of your magazine, especially the 
February cover. Like the girl who wrote its keen, clean taste ... its chipper 
from Louisiana, I agree that you should have 
more poems and puzzles. Also I wish you 
would have fashions to make chubby girls 
look slimmer. I am twelve years old and 
slightly on the fat side. 

Have more stories like Little Genius, 
Groundwork for Flying, Wings For the Wing 
Scouts, Becky and the Youth Problem, and 
The First First Lady. Clover Creek was a 
ery interesting story, and kept me in sus- 


Guys and gals everywhere go for 


a “fresh up” with 7-Up because of 


sparkle ... the way it quenches 


pense every month 

I have never seen a letter from Georgia, 
so I wish people would wake up and write. 

Thanks for a wonderful magazine. 

Berry Sue HANcocK 
P.S. Tne American Gir is the most won- 
lerful book for Scouts that I know of. Also, 
why not add the address of THe AMERICAN 
Girt to the Jokes page and A Penny For 
Your Thoughts? 
Copyright 1946 by 

When you write to us, send your letters to the AMERI- The Seven-Up Company 
CAN Giat, 155 East 44th St.. New York 17, N. Y. | 
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Canned Rhythm: Need an accompanist? No reason now why any 
young nightingale can’t have one—and a big-name musician at that. 
Already good standard arrangements of eight well-known tunes 
have been released and soon will be on the shelves of your local 
record shop, and even more of these recordings are in the works. 
Amateur and professional singers and instrumentalists will find 
canned accompanists invaluable for practice periods. And think of 
the fun they'll provide when your crowd gets together for some 
singing or playing! 





Animated Animals: Push the button in the base and the clever 
little zebra, donkey, kangaroo, or pup will sit up, wag his tail, nod his 
head, and perform as deftly as a puppet. Made of plastic and fish- 
line, these funny mascot toys will amuse big and little girls—and lots By)’ 
of other people we can name. Fine for favors, party prizes, or that 

problem present. a 


Paper Cape: For an unexpected cloudburst you'll soon be able to 
purchase full-length paper raincapes at your near-by newsstand. At 
a throw-away price, they'll provide enough protection for one wear- 
ing; and if you’re caught in a sudden squall at a baseball game, your 
best spectator sports dress will be safe as a cracker in a box. The 
capes are made of a waterproof paper that was developed during the 
war for wrapping articles for the armed forces. 





Field Day: That’s what anyone whose hobby is photography will 
have with this new junior camera tripod. It’s made of half-inch 
stained hardwood, with a duralumin head and half-inch rubber tips. 
It folds up to 26”, extends out to 47%”, and all in all does away with 
any excuse for not getting bang-up snapshots of summer vacation. 
Though this tripod’s called “junior,” it really does a man-sized job. 


DDT Delight: Here’s an insect-killing light to keep the skeeters off 
your ankles as you sit on your cabin porch or terrace or patio these 
warm summer evenings. It’s a little lantern with a DDT crystal- 
impregnated screen which kills every bug that touches it. Just plug 
in the light and then relax comfortably. The little pests will gather 
round to get a good look at the bright light—but they won't gather 
round you. 





Give Me Distance: That’s what you'll say once you take a look 
at the “Golf Meter and Club Selector Pencil.” This pencil has a 
little meter that takes the guesswork out of judging distances—a boon 
to any sportsman and hobbyist—and if golf is your sport, it even tells 
you the correct club to use. The menfolks on your list will be fasci- 
nated by this gadget which brings an end to the old jump-thumb era 
in measuring distance. 





Sweet Smells: The sweetest of all is perfume—in its place, that 
is. And there’s a new sealtite perfume dispenser for the handbag 
which promises to keep it just there. To be made of aluminum in 
seven assorted colors, the attractive container is foolproof, and con- 
sists ot a skiilfully devised inset wick inside a flacon. And the price 
will be as kind to your pocketbook as the little flask itself. 





If you want to know more about any of the products described in this column—send your 
questions to ‘It's New’’ Editor, The American Girl, 155 East 44th Street, New York 17, New 
York. No inquiries can be answered unless you enclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope. 
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Author. Author! 


(Continued from page 31) 


back twice. It was so real that I remember 
every detail of it.” 

She told Miss Randall all about the en- 
chanting child in the stagecoach. 

“Perhaps you read a story about a child 
like that,” suggested the nurse. 

“No,” replied Mrs. Wiggin. “I’m sure I 
never did. The child is absolutely new to me. 
I wonder who she is?” 

As she lay in bed day after day, too weak 
to write, Kate Douglas Wiggin thought 
about the child she had seen in her imagina- 
tion. Gradually the child’s home and family 
began to grow real. A romantic, novel- 
reading mother, a farm that was called—yes, 
it was called Sunnybrook. And the child’s 
name? Eventually it, too, came to the au- 
thor’s mind: Rebecca Rowena Randall. Soon 
the girl was as real to Mrs. Wiggin as any 
child she had ever taught. 

When she was stronger and able to sit up, 
Kate Douglas Wiggin began to set down on 
paper the story of the intriguing child who 
had appeared in her mind’s eye so very 
early one morning. And that is how Rebecca 
Rowena Randall took her place in the world 
of books that live forever. 


OU have probably laughed heartily over 

“Mrs. Wiggs of The Cabbage Patch’”— 
at her quaint philosophy, her original meth- 
ods of solving difficulties, her individual way 
of talking. You were amused by her, but you 
thought her absurdly impossible. You 
thought, no doubt, that Mrs. Wiggs—and the 
Cabbage Patch, too—were products of Alice 
Hegan Rice’s vivid imagination. 

As a matter of fact, however, both were 
real. The Cabbage Patch actually had that 
name, because there were still to be found, 
here and there, cabbages growing in it, relics 
of the days when the place was a truck farm. 

Young Alice Hegan was a sheltered, pam- 
pered socialite of Louisville, Kentucky. 
Never had she had to trouble her pretty 
head with any thought more serious than 
which dress to wear to a party. One summer 
she went on a visit to Manasquan, New 
Jersey, where she met a group of young peo- 
ple who specialized in serious thoughts. 
Though they sailed and picnicked by day, 
when evening came they sat around the 
campfire, talking seriously. All of the group 
had been places, done things, thought about 
things. 

All but Alice Hegan. She sat silent, night 
after night. For what could she tell about 
except house parties, dances, and clothes? 
Shed never traveled. She had never met 
any celebrities. She had never studied world 
problems. 

One evening as they sat around the camp- 
fire, a young writer turned to Alice and said, 
“It’s your turn now. You haven't told us 
anything about what you think. Let us hear 
some of your experiences.” 

“But I haven't had any,” protested the 
young society girl. “I've never had any ad- 
ventures or troubles.” 

“Surely you’ve met some interesting peo- 
ple, haven’t you?” he asked. 

Alice Hegan thought a moment. Then she 
began to giggle. “Oh, yes,” she cried, “I’ve 
met some very interesting people—in the 
Cabbage Patch.” 

“The Cabbage Patch?” chorused the 
group. “What on earth is that?” 
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“It’s a slum in Louisville,” Alice explained. 
“In the factory district. Poor people, bums, 
waifs, unfortunates—they are the folks who 
live there. If you want to hear of interest- 
ing characters, I'll tell you about some of 
them.” 

Then she told the others of the first 
time she’d visited the Cabbage Patch, at the 
urging of a friend who was a social worker, 

. when she had told stories to a group of hood- 
lum boys to keep them from disrupting the 
mission Sunday School services, had become 
interested in the youngsters, and had formed 
a boys’ club. Once started, she found she 
had a good deal to tell about the social 
settlement work in the Cabbage Patch and 
about the inhabitants of the slum. Her liter- 
ary friends found the stories delightful. 

“Why don’t you write your stories of the 
Cabbage Patch?” asked the young man who 
had prodded her into telling them. 

That suggestion fired Alice Hegan’s am- 
bition and she went home to Louisville de- 
termined to become a writer immediately. 
But she didn’t do it quite so fast. Because 
she fell in love! She was much too busy the 
rest of that summer getting acquainted 
with Cale Young Rice, the young man who 
had provided the impetus that started Alice 
writing. He was a young university pro- 
fessor, but he had decided to be a poet. So 
serious was he about his new career, and 
so interested in the girl’s literary ambi- 
tions, that in 1897 Alice finally began her 








book. 
The Hegan home was more like a hotel 
than a private residence. Always there 


were guests—sometimes many of them. In 
order to find a place to write in compara- 
tive quiet, Alice trudged up to the trunk 
room on the third floor, carrying an old 
typewriter and a discarded ledger from her 
, father’s office. But even there it could 
hardly be called quiet. Her younger brother 
and his friends were building a boat in the 
? attic next door and noise and interruptions 
were almost continual. 

Alice, determined to justify Cale Rice’s 
belief in her, went on with her story. The 
quaint character who for years had come to 
) the back door for food and clothes from the 
“give-away” bag which Alice and her mother 
kept on the back porch—that woman would 
be the central character in her story. The 
name of the Cabbage Patch she would not 


change. It was too intriguing to be im- 
proved upon. 
) In longhand, in the old ledger, gradually 





the story grew, filling page after page that 
wasn't already covered with bookkeeping 
: entries. At last the book was full and Alice 
Hegan ended her story. Then she copied 
it on the typewriter, and eventually sent it 
to a publisher. 

When it was published, Alice Hegan 
found, to her great delight, that she really 
had become a writer. Soon she married the 


poet, Cale Young Rice, and lived happily 
; ever after. Though Alice Hegan Rice wrote 
r many more books, her first one, “Mrs. Wiggs 


of The Cabbage Patch,” will always be her 
best-loved story. 

Perhaps these short sketches of the in- 
teresting facts behind undying stories will 
serve as a challenge for you to do some 
scouting around in encyclopedias, biogra- 
phies, and libraries for tales about other 
favorites. Ask your teachers and librariandg. 
, They can probably help you with some in- 
triguing stories of books, old and new. 
2 Good hunting! 

THe END 
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DON’T TAKE CHANCES 
OF OFFENDING— 


END BODY ODOR FEAR 
THIS BETTER WAY 


Why endure strong-smelling ; 
soaps when a daily bath 
with Cuticura —— 
you feeling completely , 

clean and confident! \ eS 
Afterward dust on 
Cuticura Talcum 
to deodorize and 
absorb perspira- 
tion. At all drug- / 
gists. Buy today! ‘ 
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SUAP & FTALCUM 


Mul -hik 


THE ORIGINAL ALL-STEEL 16 DISC 


WHEEL BEGINNERS’ ROLLER Shales 






: ) 


AGES 3 TO 7 LEARN 
QUICKLY, SAFELY Piconpoa 
i y Higher 

FUN WITHOUT FEAR West of the Rockies) 
Designed for small boys and girls ages 3 to 7, 
this wonderful, real all-steel roller skate provides 
healthful, muscle-building fun from the start. Be- 
ginners at once gain confidence because of 
lower center of gravity, foot balance, 16 Disc 
Wheels and soft straps. ADJUSTABLE. 


AT LEADING STORES EVERYWHERE 


MULTI-KWIK CO, 4260" of tosiobor 


Company of America 


WEST LOS ANGELES 25, CALIFORNIA 


MAKE BIG CASH 


TAKE ORDERS FOR 
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MONE” gfrom **" Jus 


600 ADAMS ST., ELMIRA, N.Y. 


EASY TO MAKE 


EXTRA MONEY < 





w new Christmas Cards with 
NAME IMPRINTED. Customers 
order onsight...50for$l...25 
$1. Sell in spare time to f: iend 
latives, fellow-workers. No ex; 
ence needed— profits made quick. 
Also delightful 21-Card HertelArt 
Assortments, only $1, Your profit up 
to 50e. Many other money-makers in- 
cluding Religious, Humorous, Christ- 
mas ‘**Pen-a-Line’’ Notes, Everyday, 
Birthday Assortments & Wrappings. CARD 
Send for SAMPLES on APPROVAL. | 
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305 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, lil. Sell tor 
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Miss Teen Shop Talk, your 
store explorer, presents 
her favorite finds of the 


month. None costs over 83 


They'll all sing ‘“‘Daisy, Daisy, give me your 
answer do,’’ when you show up in this 


fetching flower headband. Pink, white, 
blue, and lime daisies trim the 


velvet bicycle clip. Made by Debucaps, it’s A, 6 


$3 at Seidenbach’s, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
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Glamour toujours? Try super bracelets 


—red, blue, black, and yel- 
low in stretchable, light-as- 
air plastic. The narrow 

ones are 25c; the wide, 50c. 
Tauber Plastics designed them 
and the House of Hellas, 

37 East 47th Street, New 
York City 17, sells them 


-To whisk away those dust spots, here’s a handy nylon brush—with nylon 
bristles—that’s small enough to slip into your purse. A DuPont 
product, just 25c at either Marshall Field or 





Lacy plastic belt that’s pretty and cool 
for summer. White with red and 
green trim, it costs $1.98, while 

the matching headband is 

$1.25. Lapelle Originals, both 

are on sale at H. S. Pogue in Cincinnati; 


Woodward and Lothrop, Washington, D. C. 


Carson, Pirie, Scott, in Chicago 
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TEEMMSHOR, 0. 


A colorful, cheery peasant lady tops this hand-carved 
letter opener. Perhaps she'll bring you luck 
on your mail call, and surely 

she'll make a fine gift for a hostess. 

95c¢ at Lanz of Saizberg, 

668 Fifth Avenue, New York City 19 
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Suspenders! Gay felt ones— 
edged in white and trimmed with 
flowers—look nice with shorts, 
slacks, and dirndls. 
$1.95, in many bright colors, 

at Lanz of Salzberg, 

668 Fifth Avenue, New York City 19 


They‘re 





It’s only a twist of multicolored wool 
yarn, but oh, what you can do 


with it! Loop it through your belt, 


wear it as a headband, or 





wind it at your wrist or throat. 
Just 25c on the notions counter 
of your favorite department store 










The stuff that dreams are made eh enea's ' 
gold-bead costume Single 
strand choker is $2, bracelet and ear- —™ 
rings are each $1, and all are 

subject to 20% Federal tax. 

At Oppenheim Collins 

in New York City, Buffalo, Za 
and Philadelphia 


jewelry set. 


by TONI LAWRENCE 
Please order items direct from stores named and mention The American Girl 
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Dress up your Bike 


















wtth a NORLIPP 


REAR VISION BIKE MIRROR 


Here’s just the thing — a flashy bright 
finished Norlipp rear vision mirror, 
just like the ones on cars and trucks. 
Three inch mirror on six inch bracket 
with screw clamp attachment. Ball and 
socket swivel for rear vision adjust- 
ment. Flash reflector in red or amber 
built into the back. You can get these 
1D at your nearest bike shop. 









REAR REFLECTOR 
Brilliant flash reflector for mounting 
on rear mud guard. Can be seen upto 
300 feet. 31/4 inch glass reflector in 
either red or amber. Other styles, 
with center stud or bracket mount- 
ing, in 21/8 inch to 4 inch sizes. 


THE NORLIPP COMPANY 


5925 South Lowe Ave., Chicago 21, Ill 

























Walt Disney 
Character 


Uolleng oF 


at your 


Favorite Dealer 


If you want to bring out the “artistic” talents 
in a youngster, then start him off with an 
“easy to do” Model-Craft set. Each set com- 
plete with molds, brushes, paints, modeling 
powder, instructions, 


lllodel-Craft Inc 
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Photographs from Near 
East Foundation 


HENEVER you get that hungry 

feeling, all you have to do is 

step to the refrigerator for a 
tasty snack. Or, if it suits your fancy, you 
see what’s tempting in the cooky jar to- 
day. And if your mother goes to her cup- 
board and finds it bare, she need only 
send Junior whizzing on his bike to the 
corner grocery store for a loaf of raisin 
bread, or twelve juicy oranges, or a quart 
of milk for supper. 

Naturally you know that the plenty 
we take for granted in America is a 
phenomenon today. Famine stalks the 
countries of Europe and Asia. Hunger 
hangs over the homes of one third of the 
people on earth. You know that. 

You've read about it in the news- 


by HARRIET WARREN 
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papers. “The average breakfast for a 
European schoolchild is a quarter heel 
off a loaf of gray bread and a cup of 
ersatz coffee with canned milk,” they 
say. You've heard about it over the 
radio. “Housewives, save fats!” beg the 
You've seen pictures and 
posters and newsreels of starving grown- 
ups and children abroad. At school and 
camp, at home, at clubs and troop meet- 
ings you've talked about the desperate 
conditions—and you've tried your level 
best to follow the famous sixteen-point 
voluntary food rationing plan suggested 
by the Famine Emergency Committee. 

All over the country Girl Scouts have 
thought about it, too, and they've pulled 
in their belts and fallen to with some 
very exciting food-sharing projects. They 
know that nothing is more important in 
this day and hour than keeping our 
world neighbors from starvation; that 


announcers. 








Hungry Balkan children line up for 
their dipperful of lunch. This hot 
food is often main meal for the day 


there can be no real peace in a hungry 
world. They’re finding that sharing the 
food isn’t really hard—that it can be fun, 
in fact, an interesting challenge to a girl’s 
ingenuity and _ sticktoitiveness. 

Another thing the Scouts are sure of is 
this: saving food is sharing food, and 
even the littlest bit helps. That’s why 
Wing Scout Troop 3-16 in Gramercy 
Park, New York, took pains to serve the 
guests at their gala final meeting of the 
year red apples and dried apricots in- 
stead of cakes and sandwiches. And 
why a Senior Troop in Pennsylvania drew 
up the following impressively phrased 
resolution, the original copy of which 
went to the White House. 

“Whereas the food situation through- 
out the world is a matter of great con- 
cern and because of it many people face 
starvation and, Whereas there have been 
many constructive suggestions as to ways 
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and means of making food available to these 
people, we the undersigned do feel that 
immediate action is necessary and imperative 
and therefore do resolve that: 

At no time will we the Leaders, Commit- 
tee, and members of Senior Girl Scout Troop 
84 of America, of Lansdowne, Pennsylvania, 
serve refreshments which would compare to 
a fourth meal of the day and which would 
consist of food not necessary to our health 
and well-being, and that we will continue 
not to serve such refreshments until the food 
situation throughout the world no longer 
makes it necessary to keep this resolution.” 


ORD has come to us of other good Girl 
Scout food-sharing projects. A Paterson, 
New Jersey troop has adopted a hungry 
French schoolgirl—thirteen year old Ghis- 
laine, who lives with her mother, grand- 
father, and little sister in a small, town near 
the Belgian border. Through the organiza- 
tion “France Forever,” the Scouts arranged 
to send Ghislaine two eleven-pound packages 
every month, and with their leader’s help, 
they're carrying out the responsibility punc- 
tiliously. Each girl earns or saves 15c from 
her allowance, and this is her monthly con- 
tribution toward the purchase of basic, non- 
perishable foods—cocoa, dried soups, canned 
meat, beans, sweets, and the like—that are 
sent for the health and happiness of her 
French “godchild.” 

In Ohio, where State sales-tax stamps may 
be redeemed under certain conditions, Scouts 
of the Sandusky area earned enough money 
to send a live Holstein heifer to children 
abroad. For sixty busy days the girls col- 
lected, sorted, counted, and packaged 88,901 
of the tiny stamps—many of them in the one- 
cent denomination—which they redeemed to 
the tune of $125—enough to pay for the pur- 
chase and shipping of the black-and-white 
cow. Her name? She'll be known as Sandy! 

“So that others in the world may live” 
Girls Scouts of Greater New York got busy 
and drew up an attractive, inspiring save- 
the-food pledge. Already it’s been signed by 
nearly 34,000 Scouts for whom it serves as a 
reminder to do such things as eat everything 
on their plates, go without bread for one 
meal each day, eat fruit instead of pastries 
for dessert, and to work with their mothers to 
save fats and white wheat flour in every way 
possible. At the same time, these girls 
promise to carry out one of five different food 
conservation troop projects. Here’s the choice, 
and an interesting list it is. Read it carefully, 
and perhaps you'll find a good suggestion 
for a project in your own troop or camp. 

1. Experience the hunger of Europe 
through a “Share the Food Day.” Obtain 
copies of present-day foreign menus from 











the Girl Scouts, National Program Division. 
2. Arrange a window display of foods 
J which may be substituted for products 
, needed _ overseas. 
. 3. Make troop or individual charts to show 
: progress on daily food-saving projects. 
) 4. Conduct a troop forum on the effect 
1 which our aid may have on international 
relations in future years, as well as physical 
V needs of the present. 
d The first suggestion above—for a share- 
h the-food day—is, of course, not a new idea to 
Girl Scouts. In more troops and camps than 
% we have space to list, this project has been 
"a impressively carried out. If, in your own 
e community, you've raised money for your 
af Juliette Low or special food-sharing fund by 
ys serving your friends and families a typical 





(Continued on page 42) 
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What's the cure for this coiffure? 


0 An upsweep 
0 A snood ° 
- 0) A good thinning out : 


That bush on Nellie’s head is strictly barber-bait! 
The cure? A good thinning out. A frizzy effect 
just can’t compete with a simple, sleek coiffure. 
If your locks have a moppish look, have your 
hairdresser shear and shape them. Confidence 
goes with good grooming—and (on “those” days) 
with Kotex, too. That exclusive safety center of 
Kotex gives you plus protection. And to safeguard 
your daintiness, Kotex contains a deodorant— 
locked in each napkin so it can’t shake out. 
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If you‘re budget-bound, which should you buy? : 
OA suit 

0 A conversation print 
0 A fancy formal 


eeeeeeee 


Does your budget hoot at your wardrobe 
plans? Then pick one of the new soft suits. 
You can wear it more often—with varied 
accessories keyed to most every occasion. 
Be a shrewd shopper. Always latch on to 
the type of duds you can keep living with, 
longer. And when buying sanitary napkins, 
remember—you can keep comfortable 
with Kotex. Because Kotex is the napkin 
with lasting softness — made to stay soft 
while wearing. Naturally, Kotex is first 
choice. 


lf stranded on a dance floor, 
should you — 

00 Join the wallflowers 

DD Retreat to the dressing-room 
0 Yoo-hoo fo the stag line — 


If ever a goon-guy thanks you for 
the dance and leaves you marooned 
—what to do?? Walk nonchalantly 
to the dressing-room. There you 


ia 
= 
se 


can regain your composure and 
reappear later—with no one the } 
' 


a 


wiser. Such trying episodes chal- 
lenge your poise. Just as trying 
.. but 
you have the help of Kotex! For 
Kotex has special flat, tapered ends 
that don’t revealing 
lines. So why be shy of the public 
eye? Just rely on Kotex! 
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A DEODORANT in every 


Kotex* napkin at no extra cost 


More women choose KOTEX* 
than all other sanitary napkins 


*T. M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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Betty Jean Beyl, of Grand Forks, North 


Dakota, receiving Victory Garden award 


® The biggest Senior Girl Scout confer- 
ence ever to be held—attended by six hun- 
dred girls from the Mississippi Valley area— 
took place recently in Dubuque, lowa. High- 
lights of the conference included small dis- 
cussion groups, led by experts in the various 
fields, on such subjects as “Vocations With 
and Without College Training,” “Airways,” 
“Tolerance,” “Homemaking,” “Budgeting 
Teen-Age Allowances,” and “Date Data.” 
As a special feature of the week-end con- 
ference, a dance was held on Saturday 
night, dates for the four hundred out-of- 
town Scouts having been arranged by the 
Date Committee! The Senior Scout Planning 
Board invited Lady Baden-Powell (then 
touring the country) to attend the confer- 
ence, but due to a previously planned itiner- 
ary, the World Chief Guide was unable to 
attend. Her letter of regret, congratulating 
them on the work they were doing and bear- 
ing messages of good will from Guides and 
Scouts all over the world, was read at one 
of the conference meetings. 
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Four representatives at the Dubuque, Iowa, Senior Girl Scout con- 
ference go into a huddle about current problems over a box lunch 


®@ News from overseas tells us some- 
thing about how the Scouts of Czechoslovakia 
are helping their country. Practically every 
family in Prague has been receiving food 
rations from UNRRA, the organization which 
is helping to bring relief to the individual 
family and rehabilitation to industry. But 
scarce raw materials, such as tin, must be 
found before industry can function. Mem- 
bers of the organization known as JUNAK— 
the Boy and Girl Scouts of Czechoslovakia— 
therefore make regular collections of tin cans 
from homes and shops, and see that they 
reach a central receiving point in jig time. 
Remember when you pulled a little cart 
from door to door doing the same thing? 


® The fifteenth State Rally of the Massa- 
chusetts Girl Scouts was held at the Boston 
Garden early in May—the first one in seven 
years. Lady Baden-Powell, World Chief 
Guide, attended as an honored guest and 
speaker, and over twelve hundred Scouts 
from Boston and its suburbs participated in a 
spectacular masque, “The Trefoil Trail.” 
Arranged and directed by Virginia Tanner, 
the huge masque depicted the beginnings of 
Girl Scouting, its growth all over the world, 
its temporary cessation in some countries 
during the war years, and its magnificent 
rebirth in those countries—to the music of 
Beethoven's Fifth And Sixth Symphonies, 
played by the New England Conservatory of 
Music’s orchestra. Since each participating 
troop learned its individual part at home, the 
beautifully costumed masque and _ perfectly 
staged performance was put on with only 
one complete rehearsal. Spectators found 
this hard to believe! 


@ Here is a story of perseverance which 
brought its own rewards. Girl Scout Troop 
5 of Bradford, Massachusetts, collected 
clothing and other necessities which they 
wanted to send personally to a needy troop 
of Girl Guides in Greece. After hearing that 


it was not possible to send relief supplies 
directly to individuals at that time, they were 
disappointed but did not give up. Through 
perseverance, they came in contact with a 
prominent shoe-trim manufacturer who had 
come to America from Greece, his homeland, 
just a few years ago. The manufacturer, 
grateful for their interest in his poor, needy 
people, secured the address of the Greek 
Girl Guide Association headquarters in 
Athens from the Greek consul, and helped 
the Bradford Scouts get their parcels off by 
weighing the clothes in his factory and pro- 
viding the services of his mailing room for 
wrapping and shipping. Not long ago their 
leader received a letter from the Interna- 
tional Commissioner of the Greek Girl Guide 
Association in Athens, saying that the boxes 
would go to the neediest troop on their 
lists, and that individual letters would prob- 
ably follow very soon. Girl Scouts do have 
a way of getting things done, don’t they? 


® You'll be proud to know that three Girl 
Scout volunteers and one professional worker 
have formed a training team and are on the 
high seas bound for Germany, where they will 
help with the organization and development 
of Girl Scout troops in camps for displaced 
persons. Six thousand dollars has been ap- 
propriated from your own Juliette Low 
World Friendship Fund to finance the team, 
and give some of Europe’s homeless girls 
their chance at being Girl Scouts. 


® Reports from Senior Girl Scout troops 
tell us that a newly formed Wing Scout 
flight in Jacksonville, Florida have named 
themselves “The Rickenbacker Flight,” and 
that Captain Eddie Rickenbacker has written 
the group of his appreciation of this honor. 
That in Dallas, Texas, another Wing Scout 
flight, calling themselves “Tiger Cats,” hope 
to be sponsored by the Naval Reserve fliers. 
Their troop is organized so that they receive 
ratings of apprentice seamen, ensign, and It. 
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Authenticated News 


Members of the JUNAK—the Boy and Girl Scouts of Czechoslovakia— 
who are helping to revive industry in their native city of Prague 


j.g., based on the number of meetings at- 
tended. That Virginia Huffman, a Senior Girl 
Scout of Pittsburgh, Kansas, represented Girl 
Scouts at the State-wide conference of the 
Rural Youth of the United States of America. 
Because of her excellent participation in dis- 
cussions and her reading of the devotions on 
Sunday morning, she has been asked to plan 
and direct the Camp Fire Ceremony at the 
National Conference this year. That the new 
Senior Planning Board (set up at the request 
of the girls themselves) of Chester County, 
Pennsylvania, have carried through their 
first project—an all-county Play Day begin- 
ning with a picnic lunch and ending with a 
roller-skating party at the State Teachers’ 
College. Composed of two members of each 
Senior troop, the Board brings the repre- 
sentatives together to share ideas, plan gen- 
eral projects, and discuss problems. Their 
next plan is a work week end at camp. 


® Would you like to hear a progress re- 
port from a Wing Scout who’s learning to 
fly? Tune in on Bob Emery’s coast-to-coast 
“Rainbow House” program on Saturdays 
from 10:30 to 11:00 a.m. E.D.S.T., and hear 
Terry Gannon, fifteen year old Wing Scout 
of Troop 6, Bronxville, New York, report her 
progress in the air. Terry, sixteen in July, 
was chosen by WOR, in co-operation with 
the Piper Aircraft Corporation, to receive 
flying lessons and tell the world about them. 
A sophomore and honor student in high 
school, Terry works after school in a depart- 
ment store and in her spare time plays the 
French horn and sculpts. She’s been a Girl 
Scout for seven years, a Wing Scout for over 
a year, and she and her troop have piled up 
fifteen hours of ground instruction on engines 


and theory of flight. She has had instruction , 


in dual-control flying in a Piper Cub, and is 
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familiar with the Link Trainer and its uses. 
We think Terry is a perfect candidate for 
the coveted flying lessons and wish her good 
luck in the air! 


@ lf you're struggling with your con- 
science about whether you should leave the 
porch swing and go out and hoe down that 
row of corn, take some moral support from 
Betty Jean Beyl, twelve year old member of 
Girl Scout troop 6 in Grand Forks, North 
Dakota. She made front-page news recently 
when she was given the Green Thumb 
award in the Junior Victory Garden pro- 
gram for the best junior Victory Garden in 
her State, and she’s won other horticultural 
honors too—the General Douglas MacArthur 
award and medal, and the Sweepstakes in 
the Junior Gardeners’ division of the local 
Victory Garden Harvest Show held last year. 
Her prize was a $25 savings bond given by 
the Junior Chamber of Commerce. 

By the way, if you win your Girl Scout 
Gardener’s badge this summer, you, too, are 
entitled to the General MacArthur medal. All 
that’s necessary is for your Council to send 
your name to the Program Division, National 
Girl Scout Headquarters. Further informa- 
tion may be had by writing to the National 
Garden Institute, 598 Madison Avenue, New 
York City 22. Now, how about that corn? 


® There has been quite a lot of talk about 
international camping lately, and we thought 
you might like to hear about a troop which, 
after three years of planning and preparing, 
has really gone to England to camp with 
English Guides this summer. Nine Girl 
Scouts of Troop 65, Washington, D. C., and 
three adults, including their leader, Miss 
Seth-Smith who is a native of Reigate, Surrey, 
England, sailed on June 19th on the ship 


in Girl Scouting 


S. S. bk, «zu, and plan to stay in the British 
Isles until September. They hope to be able 
to camp with every type of Guide in Eng- 
land—Guide Companies, Rangers, handi- 
capped Guides, and Sea Rangers. 

The girls earned a large part of the money 
needed for their trip by baby-sitting, 
tutoring, and doing odd jobs. They also 
raised $300 by giving a spring fair at their 
school, and various people interested in their 
project donated $400 more. In order to be 
self-sufficient while abroad, they bought all 
their equipment for camping and living, in- 
cluding food, and will supplement their diet 
in England with green vegetables only, so that 
no English girl is deprived of food for their 
benefit. Knowing that camping in England 
wouldn’t be easy, their years of preparation 
included two weeks of camping on an island 
off the coast of Maine, with only what food 
and equipment they could carry on their 
backs. Great admirers also of the Guide In- 
ternational Service, these Scouts have not 
only raised money to help with that service’s 
work overseas, but they’ve put themselves 
through their stiff training for living under 
primitive conditions. Nor do their activities 
stop here. Two members of the troop, Helen 
Chapin and Ann Commons, will go to Adel- 
boden, the site of the World Chalet in Switz- 
erland, for the International Encampment 


- there in July. It sounds as though a thrilling 


but very well-earned experience was in store 
for them. 


® Did you know that several countries 
of the world have issued stamps in honor of 
Scouting? The most recent of these is a set 
of two health stamps issued by New Zealand 
in 1944, showing Princess Elizabeth in a uni- 
form of a Sea Ranger and Princess Margaret 
Rose in the uniform of a Girl Guide. Lith- 
uania, in 1938, overprinted its Olympic set 
in honor of the National Scouts’ Jamboree— 
two with the emblem of Lithuania’s Girl 
Scout Sisterhood, and two with the Boy 
Scout emblem. Other countries which have 
recognized Scouting in this way are The 
Netherlands, Hungary, and Rumania. Scout- 
ing on stamps actually goes back to 1900, 
when the military postal officer of the Cape of 
Good Hope issued two stamps for use within 
the fortification, showing the founder of 
Scouting, Lord Robert Baden-Powell, then 
General Baden-Powell, in command during 
the seige of Mafeking in the Boer War. If 
you're a Girl Scout or a stamp collector—on 
both—why not try “Scouting on stamps”! 


Each month, “All Over the Map” will bring you 
news of outstanding things being done by Girl 
Scouts. If your troop has any exciting plans afoot, 
or has recently undertaken any especially inter- 
esting project, write and tell us all the details 
(send photographs if you have them) so that we 
can pass the news on in these columns. 


New Zealand recently issued this health 
stamp, portraying the English princesses 


in uniform, in honor of Girl Scouting 
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Girl Seouts Pull in 
Their Belts 


(Continued from page 39) 


postwar Dutch, Polish, or French meal, you'll 
be interested to know how an Intermediate 
troop in St. Louis entertained Lady Baden- 
Powell on her recent trip through the Middle 
West. 

Each of the hostesses—members of two 
patrols—had contributed 23c, with which 
materials for the Belgian menu were pur- 
chased and then prepared by the girls in 
their school cafeteria. The tables were ar- 
ranged in a U shape, with the guests sitting 
only on the outside of the tables. One patrol 
served the meal while the other was in charge 
of the spirited and appropriate entertain- 
ment, and the two patrol leaders shared the 
responsibility of presiding at the affair. After 
supper an envelope containing ten dollars 
was presented to Lady Baden-Powell for the 
Girl Guides of Great Britain, but when she 
tactfully pointed out that their Scout sisters 
on the continent were in greater need of help, 
everyone agreed that the money should be 
used for a food parcel for Guides in Poland 

Girl Scout co-operation in the collection of 
canned goods for overseas shipment has been 
outstanding. All over the map, from Maine 
to Oregon, they’ve worked tirelessly—solicit- 
ing, lugging, sorting, and packing canned 
goods in their communities. No one has 
stopped working long enough to supply us 
the total number of cans collected in every 
region, but the records of UNRRA alone 
show that in less than four winter months 
Girl Scouts in 228 communities contributed 
10,968 cases of cans! How do they do it? 
One typical example is the rally held on a 
fine May Saturday in Forest Park, Wood- 
haven, New York. The “price of admission” 
—one can per person—brought in some 1000 
cans. Similarly, Middletown, Ohio, Girl 
Scouts celebrated their twenty-fifth anni- 
versary in a giving rather than rezeiving 
spirit. “Can’dle parties were held by the 
individual troops, each girl presenting a can 
of her favorite food at the door. This added 
up to the painless collection of 1,031 cans for 
overseas! 

When Mrs. Rittenhouse, National Director 
of the Girl Scouts, accepted President Tru- 
man’s invitation to be a member of the Na- 
tional Famine Emergency Council, she 
promised that every Scout would co-operate 
with the Council’s program—at home, in 
their troop meetings, and in their summer 
camps. From many important people in this 
country she’s had warm letters of congratula- 
tion on what a fine job has been done. But 
the Girl Scouts won’t rest on their laurels 
now or take any vacation from helping 
hungry friends abroad. They'll keep on 
gardening, canning, earning for their Juliette 
Low Fund, collecting cans, and saving every 
scrap of food possible until there’s no more 
hunger left in the world. 

THE END 


Let's Take the Plunge 


(Continued from page 15) 


stroke, that can be used almost indefinitely 
with a minimum of exertion, is a fine one 
for you to know. 

You may swim the breast stroke with your 
face out of the water the entire time. Or you 
may breathe in as you pull your arms, then 
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put your face in the water and breathe out 


during the glide. The arms pull to a line 
in front of the shoulders, while the legs are 
held together—so you pull first, then kick. As 
for the leg work, it’s the frog or whip kick 
that’s used, and the body stays flat on the 
stomach throughout the stroke. Here again 
you can learn the co-ordination of the stroke 
by yourself by following the directions of 
this land drill. 





Who Invented It? 


by VINCENT A. OTTO 

Here are the names of ten famous 
modern inventions. If you are awfully 
good, you'll be able to name the in- 
ventor of each, but eight out of ten 
is a very fair score and six out of ten 
is not bad. Check your answers with 
those on page 44. 


1.) Telephone 6.) Reaper 

2.) Sleeping Car 7.) Fountain Pen 
3.) Aeroplane 8.) Telegraph 
4.) Electric Light 9.) Sewing 

5.) Revolver Machine 


10.) Steam Engine 











The Arms. Take a sitting position with the 
legs extended forward and together, the toes 
pointed. Reach forward with both arms on a 
line with the chest, the hands back to back 
and together. 

Count 1. Push the hands forcibly almost 
to the side horizontal position, and push 
slightly downward, elbows straight. 

Count 2. Bend the elbows and bring the 
hands together under the chest, the palms 
down, the elbows close to the sides, the 
index fingers meeting. 

Count 3. Slide the hands easily forward, 
with the palms down, to starting position— 
and hold. 

The Legs. Sitting on land, lean back with 
the weight on the hands. Extend the legs 
in front of the body. 

Count 1. Keep the legs straight and the 
toes pointed. 


Count 2. Draw the legs up with the heels 
or the soles of the feet together, the knees 
spread. 

Count 3. Move the feet and legs easily 


apart, the width of the spread depending 
on the individual. Keep the knees straight. 
Drive the legs forcibly together to the start- 
ing position—and hold. 

Arms and Legs Together. Take a sitting 
position, upper body erect, the arms and legs 
extended forward, the elbows straight, the 
hands back to back, the toes pointed. 

Count 1. Pull the arms to the side hori- 
zontal position, the legs remaining. still. 

Count 2. Move the hands into the chest 
position. Draw the legs up, keeping the heels 
or the soles of the feet together and spread- 
ing the knees. 


Count 3. Slide the arms easily forward to 
the starting position as the legs move apart 
and drive together forcibly. The arms reach 
forward a second before the legs come 
together. Then both arms and legs remain 
together. Hold and glide forward. 

You should breathe on every arm stroke— 
in as the arms move to the side; out as they 
move in under the chest, slide forward, and 
hold. 

After practicing the stroke on land, go into 
water a bit above waist-deep, give a slight 
push-off with the feet, and try the whole 
stroke. It may not work the first or second 
time, but keep at it! Of course you can prac- 
tice the legs alone (with or without a kick 
board) and the arms alone, with your legs 
dragging. Keep on trying, and you will end 
up with the most graceful of all strokes. 

There are plenty of other fine swimming 
strokes I'd like to tell you about, but let’s get 
on to diving. It’s much easier to learn to dive 
if you understand a few things before start- 
ing. For one thing, you breathe in before 
entering the water and hold your breath until 
after you come to the surface. You must start 
with the arms covering the ears and extending 
straight over your head—and hold your arms 
in that position until you come to the surface. 
Aim for the bottom of the pool—this will pre- 
vent your going flat. And to come to the 
surface, turn your fingers up, and lift your 
head. The edge of a pool or the end of a 
dock or float are good places to learn to dive, 
but be sure the water is at least eight feet 
deep, and that there are no rocks or stumps. 
Ready? 

1. Sit down on the edge with your knees 
apart and your feet as close to the water as 
you can get them—dangling in it if you like. 
Put your arms over your head, take a breath, 
and roll forward, with your fingertips leading. 
Reach for the water, and roll in! Practice 
this, trying for depth, and with your body 
as straight as possible, as though you were 
standing on your hands on the bottom. 

2. Kneel on one knee, with the toes of 
your other foot over the edge. Lean forward 
and roll in. Practice this, using alternate 
knees for each dive, remembering to breathe 
in first. Note that you're beginning to be 
higher up from the water. Lose your bal- 
ance, and push from one foot at the same 
time, and keep it up until the push from one 
foot and loss of balance come at the same 
time. 

3. Stand up on the edge of the dock or 
raft with the arms extended overhead, bend 
well forward at the waist, and as you lose 
your balance, give a push with both feet. 
Your fingertips should enter the water first, 
and the rest of your body should follow in a 
straight line, perpendicular to the water. The 
position of your head will determine your 
entry. For instance, if you’re going flat, tuck 
your chin in a bit more. If you're over- 
throwing your legs, it’s a sign that you’re 
tucking your chin in too far, and pushing 
back, not up, with your legs. 

4. Practice the standing dive from an erect 
position, not leaning forward until after the 
push with your feet. Remember to keep your 
legs straight and together, to point your toes, 
and to hold your dive position until after you 
come to the surface of the water. 

When you've accomplished a good stand- 
ing dive you're ready for the springboard. 
Don’t wait—start early! And don’t forget that 
real proficiency in swimming and diving 
means practice, practice, practice. And then 
more practice. 

THE END 


July, 1946 
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A Raee for Tom Thumb 


(Continued from page 7) 


side of that silly gob’s cap he wore, she 
grew red with mortification at being stuck 
with such an absurd crew. And each time 
she was angry, she stopped being afraid. 

“If only he makes me mad enough during 
the race, perhaps I won't be scared,” she 
thought, and decided with some surprise 
that it might make sense to have Tim for a 
crew after all. 

At any rate, he knew how to make him- 
self useful without being told. He and Dot 
scarcely exchanged a word as they hauled 
up the sails, coiled halyards, stowed all loose 
equipment under the forward deck, and cast 
off from the float. The breeze had freshened. 
It was ideal racing weather for all but the 
Comets, too small to buck the chop caused 
by a contrary tide. 

Once out of the lee of the docks inshore, 
the wind caught the Mercury and smacked 
her down hard on her starboard rail. Dot's 
heart nearly fell out of her mouth, but the 
little boat had a strong weather helm, and 
righted herself quickly as Dot eased her into 
the wind. Instinctively, she soon found the 
exact point where the wind’s pressure pushed 
the Mercury forward without knocking her 
too flat. She breathed a little easier then. 

“S’pose you know the course,” Tim sud- 
denly asked, after they had gone some way. 

For an instant Dot was too upset to reply. 
“I—I forgot to ask,” she admitted finally, 
humiliated at her own stupidity. There was 
nothing for it but to go back to the club 
for directions. She had turned, the boat 
completely about before Tim condescended 
to supply the necessary information. “I knew 
you'd forget, so I got all the dope from Dan.” 

Her temper at the boiling point, Dot 
brought the boat back on her course. Gee— 
anybody seeing their zigzag wake would 
think she’d lost her mind! 


IM ducked his head as drenching spray 

from a wave caught him in the face. 
“There goes the starting horn for the Atlantic 
Class,” he shouted above the wind. “The 
Stars go next. and then it'll be our turn. We'd 
better get close to the Committee Boat.” 

Soon they were in the midst of the press 
of boats jockeying for position to cross the 
line as soon as the signal should be given. 
Except for an occasional “Coming about!” 
from Dot as they tacked back and forth, 
they did not speak. 
the Comet class were a pretty sight—darting, 
wheeling, and swerving to avoid one another 
like a flock of gulls, each skipper trying to 
outmaneuver the others. 

Literally too busy to remember she was 
scared, Dot kept her mind and her eyes glued 
to the task in hand. It took all the seaman- 
ship she possessed not to run afoul of other 
Comets; to decide when to steer clear of an 
oncoming competitor, or when to keep 
steadily on her course. Boats were scudding 
past, crowding down on her and rounding 
up into the wind under her very bow. In 
this preliminary contest for position, no 
skipper yielded to another unless he was com- 
pelled by the rules. There was neither time 
nor room for blunders. If two boats fouled, 
the one in the wrong was disqualified. 

Twice Dot miscalculated. Once she forgot 
that it was the responsibility of an overtaking 
boat to keep out of her way, and once she 
luffed up to avoid a Comet running free. 

“Aw, heck,” moaned Tim, “don’t you even 
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know when you have the right of way?” Dot 
wished she could nail him to the mast for 
that, but on the other hand, he was proving 
more valuable than she could have hoped. 
“That’s the preparatory signal,” he an- 
nounced with authority, as a gun went off on 


the Committee Boat. “I've been keeping 
check. Now you just go on jockeying for 
position and I'll count. When the horn blows 
again we should be just ready to cross the 
line.” 

The first leg of the race was to be a 
reach before the wind to q red nun buoy 
off the town dock. Carefully calculating her 
distance from the starting line, Dot made for 
it as Tim was counting out his fifth and last 
minute. She had veered far enough away 
from the other boats to be out of their path, 
and now she was running free, with the wind 
over her starboard side. 

“One thousand and fifty-seven, one thou- 
sand and fifty-eight, one thousand and fifty- 
nine,” gasped Tim, “one—” he stopped 
counting as the horn blew. 

“We're over! Gosh to gracious, Dot, we're 
over first!” 

The Mercury shot across the bow of the 
Committee Boat and Dot saw a man lean far 
out over the rail, gesticulating wildly. Good 
old Dad! She recognized the tweed jacket, 
the flop-brimmed khaki hat, the lean, tanned 
face. He was cheering her, waving her on! 

Quickly she glanced over her shoulder. 
Why-—the rest of the fleet were way behind! 
How come she, Dot Shelton, had outwitted 
the best sailors in the fleet at the start—the 
trickiest part of the whole race? 

“Hi!” yelled Tim. “Watch what you're 
doing—we pretty near jibed then! Keep your 
eye on the mainsail—never mind the other 
boats!” 

It was good advice, even if it came from 
a shrimp, and Dot brought her attention 
back to the Mercury. This was no moment 
for self-congratulation, with the race barely 
started, but she couldn’t help imagining 
Dad’s hearty “Great stuff, Dot—I knew you 
could do it!” 

After that she forgot everything but her 
struggle to keep the boat sailing. They 
were well beyond the protection of the 
anchorage by this time, and the wind had 
settled into a steady blow. The Mercury 
was driven before it, her mainsail as far out 
as the sheet would allow. Each time the 
boat rocked, the boom dipped perilously close 
to the waves. If the sail shipped water, the 
boat would get dangerously out of control. 

The Mercury rounded the red nun well 
ahead of the other boats and was halfway 
to Plum Beach Light before the approach of 
any other Comet threatened her position. 

“Don’t let them get to windward of you, 
don’t—don’t—” implored Tim, clinging like 
a drowned barnacle to the windward rail. 

If Dot heard him she gave no sign. One 
thing stood out clearly through all her pre- 
occupation—her panic had vanished, and in 
its place she was conscious only of deter- 
mination. With the fraction of her mind that 
wasn’t intent on keeping the Mercury right 
side up, she wondered why she was not 
afraid any more. And then, as she coaxed 
her battered little boat through a particularly 
vicious puff, easing her only just enough to 
spill the full force of the wind, and holding 
her stubbornly to the job of moving, she 
realized for the first time that the Mercury 
was a live creature. She had never discov- 
ered that while she crewed for Ralph; no 
one could who wasn’t a skipper. But when 
you sailed a boat in a contest you felt its 
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eagerness for play and fight, and counted on 
its gallant response to your bidding. She and 
the Mercury together would see this race 
through, just as she and little Tom Thumb 
would stand by each other from now on. 

Dot sailed the rest of the course with 
plucky defiance. One by one the other boats, 
manned by stronger, heavier crews and more 
experienced skippers, lessened the distance 
between them, but they were having diffi- 
culties of their own, and Dot held her wind- 
ward advantage, although it meant the stiff- 
est punishment she had ever taken. 

The palm of her left hand was almost raw 
from the friction of the main sheet; her legs 
were shaky from the strain of bracing her- 
self against the motion of the boat, and her 
tiller arm ached. Off Plum Beach the Mer- 
cury had sprung a leak, and Tim had been 
bailing ever since. When they reached the 
stake boat off Wright’s Point, water was 
ankle-deep in the cockpit. 


ND now the last leg of the race lay ahead. 
It was the shortest, but it was once 
more a dead reach before the wind. The 
Mercury was scarcely more than a_boat’s 
length ahead of the fleet by this time—but 
still, it was ahead! Dot’s whisker pole was 
gone and the jib was useless, but if the cen- 
terboard were raised the Mercury might gain 
sufficient momentum to win. It was risky 
in such weather, but the following sea was 
helping at just the right angle. The race 
was very close now and nearly over. It was 
worth trying. 

Dot snapped out a brief “All right!” to 
Tim’s frantic plea, “Lemme pull up the 
centerboard!” And as their boat, relieved 
of the heavy drag, skimmed over the water’s 
surface, helped by an occasional push under 
the stern from a wave, Tim went out of his 
head with excitement. 

“Yeah—we're making it—we’re 
Ralph’s trying to blanket us! 
his bow, Dot—attah girl!” 

They finished half a length ahead of 
Ralph, to the tooting of the horn from the 
Committee Boat and a pandemonium of 
shouts of “Protest!” from the rest of the 
fleet, as the boats came scudding one after 
another over the line. 

“I don’t know what they’re yelling about,” 
Dot told Tim, mystified and not a little mad. 

But Dan enlightened them all too soon, 
passing close under Dot’s stern to bellow, 
“You're disqualified! You went off at the 
preparatory signal instead of the start! Bet 
I know who got you muddled—some kids 
know it all!” and he looked meaningly at his 
younger brother. 


winning! 
Inch across 
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1.) Alexander Graham Bell in 1876 

2.) George Mortimer Pullman in 1865 

3.) Wilbur Wright and Orville Wright in 1903 
4.) Thomas Alva Edison in 1879 

5.) Samuel Colt in 1833 

6.) Cyrus Hall McCormick in 1831 

7.) Lewis Edson Waterman in 1884 

8.) Samuel Finley Breese Morse in 1837 

9.) Elias Howe in 1846 


10.) James Watt in 1769 











Tim gave Dot a stricken glance and sat 
heavily on the floorboards, awash in the 
cockpit. 

“Well, for crying out loud!” was all he haé 
to say. 

Too stunned to speak, Dot let her main- 
sheet run slack as she steered for her moor- 
ing. Her attempt to save Tom Thumb, her 
efforts to put up a courageous front, her 
tussle against wind and water—none of it 
counted now. She had been disqualified by 
a stupid mistake—her own as much as Tim’s. 
Crewing for Ralph should have taught her all 
she needed to know about signals, but she 
had been too nervously intent on avoiding 
collisions at the start to heed anything else. 

That, of course, was why Dad had shouted 
to her when the Mercury went past the Com- 
mittee Boat. He hadn’t been cheering her on 
at all—just trying to make her go back before 
it was too late. Only one thing made Dad 
really mad, and that was a stupid blunder in 
racing. There would be no Tom Thumb now. 

Dot let her mainsail flap as the Mercury 
floundered through the anchorage. She was 
in no haste to reach the club dock. A hard 
lump of disappointment choked her, and 
stinging mist—that wasn’t spray—blinded her 
eyes. She had as good as drowned Tom 
Thumb herself—she had failed him! 

Tim had gone forward to haul down the 
soaked jib. He stayed there, wrapped in his 
own special gloom, waiting to pick up the 
mooring float. As mutely as they had pre- 
pared the Mercury for the race, they now set 
about making her shipshape for the night. 

“Well anyway, I know what it’s like to 
sail across the finish line ahead of Dan,” Tim 
remarked, recovering some of his jauntiness 
as he stowed the mainsail in the sail bag. But 
Dot’s white-faced silence told him plainly 
she wished he'd shut up. 

Not until the club launch, crowded with 
hilarious Comet crews, approached to take 
them ashore, was Dot conscious that she and 
Tim looked the way they felt—bedraggled 
and disconsolate. That was no way to take 
a beating. If she hadn’t learned anything 
else from Ralph and Dad, she’d learned that. 

“Put a grin on your face,” she advised 
herself sternly. “You deserve to be ragged 
within an inch of your life.” 

And they were. Only Dot, seeing Tim 
was getting the worst of it, rescued the 
younger boy with a generous, “Here, go easy 
on my crew—he took orders from me! Sure 
we sailed our own private race—we_ belong 
to the race-lubbers association!” 

Of course Dad had to be on the club 
float when the launch disgorged the whole 
noisy gang. Dot tried to make herself small, 
tried to hide behind the crowd, but it was 
no use. There he was waiting for her, walk- 
ing right up to her— 

“You sailed a game race, Dot—I’m proud 
of you,” he told her in an undertone. 

Her eyes suddenly swimming, Dot looked 
up, not believing she’d heard right. “And 
my end of the bargain is waiting for you at 
home,” he added with a twinkle. 

“But Dad, you don’t know what I—” Dot 
gulped. 

“Ralph told me. That prize-winning pup 
of yours could do with a little feeding, 
though. Now if I were you—” 

“Oh, Dad!” Dot was halfway up the gang- 
way before she remembered to thank him. 
Turning to wave, she saw he was still watch- 
ing her, with that mild, twisted grin of his, 
which meant he was amused—and that he 
understood. 

THE END 


July, 1946 
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AVE you ever wondered whether or 
not radio’s story children are really 
children, off mike? Well, the an- 
swer, most of the time, is yes. This is true 
also of radio’s story teen-agers, or “younger 
set” as they prefer to call themselves. They 
are all very talented craftsmen, ranging in 
age from three to eighteen. They are far 
above average intelligence, work hard, and 
are very, very poised. 

Even at the age of five, not only can they 
sing, but most of them can read a script cor- 
rectly and with appropriate expression! Dia- 
lects and character roles form an important 
part of their repertoires. 

How did they get into radio? 

Nine year old Joan Lazor, one of the bus- 
iest actresses in radio, told us her own story. 
“When I was four,” said Joan, “I always 
used to listen to other children on the radio. 
I thought I would like to do that, too, so I 
went to my singing teacher, Miss Hilda Nor- 





become stars overnight. They climb to star- 
dom gradually, starting with bit parts on 
many programs, and progressing to “run- 
ning” parts where they play one character 
week in and week out on specific shows. 

Naturally there’s a certain amount of 
glamour connected with the work of these 
young people. They play opposite celeb- 
rities, they earn a considerable amount of 
money, and they're treated as adults be- 
cause they’re doing the same work. Yet it’s 
often amazing to observe how casual they 
are about their salaries and the stars around 
them. They get a weekly allowance, like 
most teen-agers, which just about covers 
their carfare and an occasional movie and 
soda. 

Their main interest is in their careers. 
They know pretty much what they want, and 
they're determined to overcome any obstacles 
that would prevent them from reaching their 
goals. They take singing and dramatic les- 
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ton, and she helped me get an audition for a 
children’s program, “Coast to Coast on a Bus” 
(ABC, Sunday 9:15 a.m., DST). I passed 
the audition—and, I’ve been busy ever since.” 

Joan is, in fact, a very busy girl, and what 
with radio and schoolwork there’s not much 
time left for playing with Peter, her baby 
brother, or for her hobby of reading. 

She goes to the Professional Children’s 
School, where the students are permitted to 
do many of their lessons through corre- 
spondence, since their professional work 
prevents them from attending all of the 
classes. She likes geography best, because 
she learns about strange lands and peoples. 
Egypt and Mesopotamia appeal to her most 
because their history is so many thousands of 
years old. 

“My examinations are very hard,” Joan 
told us with a sigh. “Especially arithmetic, 
with all the fractions.” 

Joan—whose favorite parts, incidentally, 
are those in which she gets a chance to cry— 
has worked with many of radio’s biggest 
stars. She’s appeared on “True Story,” “Let's 
Pretend,” “Kate Smith,” “Hildegarde,” and 
other shows but she thinks she had the most 
fun with Paul Whiteman, on the “Radio 
Hall of Fame.” 

“He gave me a swell charm bracelet, too,” 
said Joan gleefully. “And it has his own pic- 
ture engraved on it!” 

In all of New York radio, there are around 
a hundred teen-agers, and about twenty-five 
youngsters who are kept very busy. Their 
success isn’t won by chance, and few of them 
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sons, practicing several hours a day while 
most of their friends are playing. They know 
you can’t stay in radio if you aren’t prepared 
to be very conscientious. 

They take their work seriously. If they 
“fluff” a word or miss a cue they are so mis- 
erable it is hard to cheer them up. Their 
world is in their work, and the slightest mis- 
hap is apt to bring on a case of the blues. 


ANY teen-agers, as well as grownups, 

came to radio from the theater. For 
example, twelve year old Ben Cooper, cur- 
rently playing Dickie on “Portia Faces Life” 
and Brad on “The Second Mrs. Burton,” came 
to radio from a part in “Life With Father,” 
the famous play which is now in its seventh 
year on Broadway. At the age of eight, Ben 
began playing one of Father's redheaded 
sons in that production, but when he out- 
grew that role he decided to have a try at 
radio dramatics. 

His first radio show was “Joyce Jordan,” on 
which he played Ernest. Other shows came 
along as a result of his good work and at- 
tractive personality. Finally there was a 
picture offer, and was he thrilled! Not be- 
cause it was movies, but because he was to 
be a trick bareback rider! The picture was 
made and then shelved, but Ben didn’t mind, 
because he had learned all sorts of tricks to 
do on horseback. 

He has his own horse now, a pinto which 
he calls Gypsy. Gypsy used to be a rodeo 
horse, and can dance and shake hands. It’s 
Ben’s ambition to get back into films so 





that he can move from Long Island to Cali- 
fornia and have a ranch for his horse. 

There is no “best way” for a teen-ager to 
get into radio. Sometimes they work and 
sometimes they don’t, sometimes auditions 
are easy to get and sometimes they aren't. 
The DeMarco Sisters, whom you can hear 
every week on Fred Allen’s program, got in 
through an audition plus ingenuity. They 
had come to NBC from Rome, New York, for 
an audition. They didn’t get it, so they went 
out into the hall and sang—at the top of their 
lungs. A passing executive stopped to listen 
and, to make a long story short, they got a 
job with Fred Allen. However, it isn’t a good 
idea to try this unless your talent is as ex- 
ceptional as theirs. They were experienced 
troupers, having started as a trio at the age 
of three, four, and five respectively. They 
became a quintet when two younger sisters 
grew old enough to harmonize. 


N THE case of Tommy Cook, who plays 

Randolph on “A Date With Judy” and 
Alexander (formerly Baby Dumpling) on the 
“Blondie” show, it was a matter of answer- 
ing an NBC Artists’ Bureau advertisement. 
Tommy’s mother was very anxious for him 
to enter radio as a career, and she brought 
Tommy to the advertised NBC station. He 
passed. He first appeared on one of Arch 


_Obler’s programs, and didn’t work for a 


year after that, until he was called for the 
“Red Riders” series. He then landed the 
“Blondie” show, along with “A Date With 
Judy.” 

Tommy lives in Beverly Hills, California, 
and has just finished two pictures. If you 
look for him in “Tarzan and the Leopard 
Woman,” you'll see him as Kimba, the vil- 
lain’s son. Maybe that’s why he likes radio 
so much better than movies. 

In spite of the fact that children and teen- 
agers are a vital part of radio, the industry 
has no training schools for talented “would- 
be’s,” and the only place for them to 
display their talents is a children’s program. 
“Coast to Coast on a Bus,” for example, is a 
program entirely devoted to the development 
of young talent. In its fifteen vears of net- 
work broadcasting, “C to C on a B,” as 
insiders call the show, has brought many 
young hopefuls to fame. The Mouch Twins; 
Billy Halop, of the “Dead End Kids”; Jackie 
Kelk, who plays Homer on “The Aldrich 
Family”; Eric Robertson, who portrayed the 
role of the little boy in “Watch on the 
Rhine”; and Ann Blyth, who won honorable 
mention for her work in “Mildred Pierce,” 
with Joan Crawford, are all graduates of “C 
to C on a B.” 

Blond, vivacious Madge Tucker is the cre- 
ator and producer of “Coast to Coast on a 
Bus.” She thought that a children’s hour 
with a running story might be fun—and what 
could be more fun than going places! So she 
hit upon the idea of a bus as the ideal ve- 
hicle, because it would hold lots of children, 
in addition to Milton Cross, who always has 
been on the show. She called the bus the 
White Rabbit, because she was sure that a 
white rabbit could cover the ground as fast 
as a greyhound! 

Thousands of youngsters apply and few, of 
course, are chosen. Versatility is the keynote 
to success. 

The standards are very high, but young 
people who have what it takes and are will- 
ing to work harder than words can tell, 
usually make the grade. And there’s no 
knowing what the next step will bel 

THE END 
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Orr tHe RECORDS 


Record stuff about singers, baton wavers, 


music matter, platter chatter... . 


by 


OUNT BASIE, “Jump King of Swing,” 
who some time ago honored his home 
town of Red Bank, New Jersey with 

his famous “Red Bank Boogie,” was recently 
presented with a scroll bearing the signatures 
of more than 10,000 of his neighbors. Buddy 
Johnson, the young “Walk "Em Rhythm” cre- 
ator, is one bandleader whose organization is 
definitely a family affair. The band’s vocalist 
is Buddy’s sister, Ella; one of his brothers 
serves as road manager; and another brother, 
a dance promoter in New York and New 
Jersey, often books Buddy’s band for one- 
night stands. Singing maestro Billy Eck- 
stine’s orchestra boasts name-bandom’s heav- 
iest musician in the person of trumpeter 
“Fats” Navarro, who tips the scales at 340 
pounds and has to pay double ceiling prices 
for all his clothes—when he is able to find 
that much material! 

Perry Como, star of the NBC “Supper 
Club” series, has made the fastest 
climbs in Hollywood annals. In _ his first 
film, “Something For the Boys,” he made a 
brief appearance, singing one tune. In “Doll 
Face,” his next film, he played the second 
lead, and sang five Recently arrived 
in Hollywood for his third film, Perry has at- 
tained stardom—he will play the romantic 


one ot 


songs. 


lead opposite Vivian Blaine in “That’s For 
Me.” 

Henry Jerome, Child’s Paramount restau- 
rant maestro, has fortified his smooth and 


versatile outfit with the vocal services of Bill 
Collier, fresh from a three years’ stint with 
“This Is the Army.” The band offers some 
zingy jive mixed with mellow ballads, high- 
lighted by clever arrangements. His band 
rating will probably be upped with the re- 


lease of his waxing on the Davis label of 


“They Say It’s Wonderful,” “Tune Of Luna 
Park,” “It Couldn’t be True,” and “True 
Love.” 


Youthful maestro Buddy Morrow—with his 
trombone and his orchestra—has taken New 
York by After spending fourteen 
months as a musician with the Navy's 
Hunter College orchestra, Buddy, with the 
ink barely dry on his discharge papers, set 
out to organize an orchestra of his own—a 
sensation overnight. Musical critics flocked 
to hear Buddy and his individual styling. 
Five saxes, three trumpets, four trombones, 
and a rhythm section respond to his baton. 
Under his expert fingers the trombone takes 
on an almost human quality. Only twenty- 
six years old, he looks back to the day in 
February when, at the age of twelve, 
folks took him into a music shop and asked 
him to choose the instrument he would like 


storm. 


his 


to have as a birthday gift. Maybe it was 
fate, or maybe the trombone naturally fas- 
cinated Buddy, but it proved to be a fortu- 


Adding interest to the orchestra 
Helen Lee, who sings 
sweet and with equally gratifying 
results. Baritone Carl Denny contributes his 
special song styling and rhythm. 


nate choice. 
is lovely songstress 
swing 


JOEY 


SASSO 


RECORD SESSIONS 


(Popular) 
Rumba . . . Carlos Molina and His Music 
of the Americas Capitol Rumba 


fans will find a treat between the covers of 
Carlos Molina’s new Music of the Americas 
album. From the standpoint of authentic 
native-type arrangements, individual artistry, 
and orchestral brilliance, the Molina band 
shows both versatility and ingenious styling. 
Two of the selections in the album, 
“Rhumba Rhapsody” featuring the piano, 
and the “Playera” which is based on Dance 
No. 5 from the Andalucian Dances of the 
Granados, are instrumental, while the other 
sides have choruses by three of Molina’s vo- 
calists. Ot these, “Arrebatadora” is excep- 
tionally intriguing, while all vocals are done 
with a startling originality. Although all se- 
lections are rumbas, there is a wide variety 
of tempo, from the slow bolero rumba to the 
fast Guaracha rumba. 

One More Tomorrow .. . I’m Gonna Make 
Believe Frankie Carle Columbia 
. . . Frankie offers a melodic arrangement 
of “One More Tomorrow” featuring the reso- 
nant voice of his daughter, Marjorie Hughes. 
The ballad in which the Carle 
piano blends well with the ensemble, and 
there is an especially brilliant passage ar- 
ranged for the sax section. The reverse is a 
rhythmic tune, with Marjorie singing the 
lyrics and the band swinging easily behind 
her. 

| Wanna Be Loved Like a Baby . . . Them 
There Eyes ... Ain’t She Pretty ... A Hun- 
dred Years From Today . . . The Jones Broth- 
Majestic . This is a how-j’-do 
from an instrumental and vocal group fresh 
off the wax; the Jones Brothers make their 
Majestic’ debut with four pleasing sides. 
Keep an eye on these three Negro boys; they 
may be one of the top recording combina- 
before long. You'll like their close- 
knit harmony, the animation of their en- 
semble lyrics. Majestic is knowing about 
vocal combinations—witness the 3 Suns and 
the Five DeMarco Sisters. 

Sweet Eileen . . . There’s No One But 
You Tommy Dorsey Victor 
Tommy Dorsey and his Clambake Seven, re- 
cently reappeared on wax, have another pair 
of groovy Victor releases with “Sweet 
Eileen” and “There’s No One But You.” 
The first side offers a sprightly rhythm rem- 
iniscent of the “Marie” and “Sweet Sue” era, 
at a modern pace. There is outstanding in- 
strumental work on this side, with Charlie 
Shavers soaring high on the trumpet, Buddy 
De Franco on the clarinet, John Potoker on 
the keyboard, and Sidney Block on the bass. 
Alvin Stoller’s drums and the guitar of 
Sammy Herman emphasize the rhythm, and 
Sy Oliver’s vocal completes the musical pic- 
ture. The flipover features Tommy Dorsey’s 
trombone with Stuart Foster's vocalizing. It’s 
a sentimental ballad which bounces along 
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with a breezy orchestration as the Clambake 
Seven swings it sweet and low. 

One-zy, Two-zy ... We'll Be Together 
Again . . . Where Did You Learn To Love 
. .. All Through the Day . . . Tommy Jones 

. Sterling . . . Tommy Jones, who makes 
his debut on the Sterling label with four 
great sides, is a new name to the band 
world. Louise Tobin, ex-Harry James vo- 
calist, shares the spotlight on all four sides. 
This band ought to be in big time soon if 
they keep turning out disks like these. 


Classical 

Kreisler Program “The Old Refrain”’— 
“Miniature Viennese March”—“Rondino On 
a theme by Beethoven’—“Midnight Bells” 
( Heuberger-Kreisler) — “Londonderry Air” 
( Arr.Kreisler )—“Hungarian Rondo” ( Haydn- 
Kreisler ) Fritz Kreisler, violinist, Victor Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Donald Voorhees, conduc- 
tor. Victor Album. One of the most be- 
loved musicians of our time is the seventy- 
one year old Viennese violin virtuoso, Fritz 
Kreisler. “I have to play my violin,” he once 
said, attempting to explain his attachment to 
his famous fiddle. “I would brave punish- 
ment to play, just as some men brave pun- 
ishment for their religion. A  musician’s 
hobby is his art; in this he is blessed.” Sup- 
plementing the album of “My Favorites,” se- 
lected and played by the beloved Fritz last 
year, the nation’s largest manufacturers of 
recorded music now present this album de- 
voted to a “Kreisler Program,” in which the 
Kreisler legerdemain is skillfully supported 
by the Victor Symphony Orchestra under 
Donald Voorhees. Three of Kreisler’s best- 
known compositions are included, along with 
three of his most popular arrangements. 
“The Old Refrain” needs no introduction; 
the “Miniature Viennese March” and the 
“Rondino on a Theme by Beethoven” are 
only slightly less familiar. The three ar- 
rangements are Kreisler versions of the 
“Londonderry Air,” Haydn’s “Hungarian 
Rondo,” and Heuberger’s “Midnight Bells.” 

THE END 


Driving It Home 
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automobiles as pilots are taught to fly planes, 
they'd know those things. Everybody should 
have a real driver-training course, where 
they could learn how to handle a car scien- 
tifically as pilots learn to handle planes.” 

That started Marge thinking, and she de- 
cided to find out all she could about driving 
an automobile, while her leg mended. 

She was surprised to learn that drivers 
under twenty years of age have the worst 
accident record of any group, according to 
the National Safety Council. Special studies 
show that, based on the number of miles 
traveled, the fatal accident rate for drivers 
under twenty years is eighty-nine per cent 
higher than the all-age group. 

Traffic experts give many reasons for such 
a record. They say that young drivers are 
inexperienced and inattentive; that they like 
to “show off’ and drive too fast; that they 
aren't taught to drive correctly in the first 
place. Marge made up her mind she’d never 
again be one of that group. 

In addition to these hazards which can be 


. , 
corrected, there are certain present-day con- 


ditions which it wil! take time to eliminate. 
Cars are old now. -In fact, the average age 
of cars today is seven years, and it will take 
several years to produce enough cars to re- 
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UP A TREE 
Farmer: Young man, what are you do- 
ing in my apple tree? 
Boy: The sign says keep off the grass. 
Sent by CAROLE SCHUMAN, Murdock, Minnesota. 


SLOW DRINKERS 
Mistress: Have you given the goldfish 
fresh water? 
Maw: No ma’am, they haven't finished 
the water I gave them yesterday. 


Sent by MARIANNA SCHIMICCI, Grant City, 
Staten Island, New York. 


FORETHOUGHT 

The principal of the school had forbid- 
den the eating of candy and gum chewing 
during schooltime. One day he became 
suspicious of a lump in Johnny’s cheek. 

PrincipaL: Are you chewing candy or 
gum? 

Jounny: No sir, ’'m just soaking a 
prune to eat al recess. 

Sent by JOYCE BRIDGES, Guilford, Maine. 


HE LOST 
“The last time I went horseback riding 
I wanted to go one way and the horse 
wanted to go another.” 
“What happened?” 
“The horse tossed me for it.” 
Sent by GLORIA CASTRO, Tampa, Florida. 


JUSTICE 

A schoolteacher was given a ticket for 
failing to obey a stop sign. It called for 
her appearance in a traffic court the next 
Monday. She went to the judge at once, 
explained that she had to teach on Mon- 
day, and asked for immediate disposal 
of her case. 

“So you're a schoolteacher.” said the 
judge. “Madam, your presence here ful- 
fills a long-standing ambition of mine. 
You sit right down at that table and write 
‘I went through a stop sign’ 500 times.” 
Sent by EDITH HELFERS, Arlington Heights, Illinois. 


THE TRUTH 
Moruer (hearing crash from kitchen) : 
More dishes, Mary? 
Mary: No, mother, less! 
Sent by DIXIE BUNO, Tillicum, Washington. 


LITERAL 
Two ants were running along at a great 
rate across a cracker box. 
“Why are we going so fast?” asked one. 
“Don't you see?” replied the other. “It 
says, ‘Tear along dotted line’.” 
Sent by BETTY KEPLEY, San Fernando, California. 


STUBBORN 
Joun: Co-operation would solve most 
of our problems. 
Joan: You're right. Freckles would be 
a nice tan if they would only get together. 
Sent by ALVIA ROSE COOK, Gainesville, Georgia. 
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CURIOSITY 

A small boy was lying on the grass in 
front of a park bench on which a man 
was sitting. The man asked the little boy 
why he didn’t go play like the other chil- 
dren. 

The little boy said. “Well, you see a 
man just painted that bench about ten 
minutes ago, and I want to see what hap- 


pens when you get up.” 
Sent by JEAN KRECKLOW, Eau Claire, Wisconsin. 


NO THANKS 
Morner: Did you say thanks to Mrs. 
Brown for the party? 
Joun: No. The boy ahead of me did, 
and Mrs. Brown said “Don’t mention it,” 


so I didn’t. 
Sent by VIRGINIA M. ROGERS,St. Paul, Minnesota. 


ROUGH DIAMOND 
First Man: What was your last job? 
Seconp Man: I was a diamond cutter. 
First Man: In the jewelry business, eh? 
Seconp Man: No, I cut the grass at the 
ball park. 
Sent by JOANN HOVIS, Charlotte, North Carolina. 


NEW PRIZES: The American Girl will pay 
$1.00 for every joke published on this page. 
So be sure to send us your funniest jokes, 
giving your name, your age, and your com- 
plete address. Write to THE AMERICAN GIRL, 
155 East 44th St., New York 17, N.Y. 


LIFE WITH LIL 


by Merrylen 








“Don’t you think your eyes are 
bigger than your basket?” 


Driving It Home 
(Continued from page 47) 


place all the old ones. Old tires are thread- 
bare, and new ones are scarce. During the 
war there werent enough men and materials 
available to keep streets and highways in 
good repair. It will take several years to get 
the highways and city streets back in shape. 

As soon as gas rationing ended, the thirty- 
five miles per hour speed limit was lifted in 
many places. Motorists may drive fast, if 
they want to, in their worn-out cars, on poor 
tires, over subnormal roads. They may and 
they are—and the accident toll 1s mounting! 

In the first three months of 1946, 8,120 
persons were killed in traffic accidents, ac- 
cording to Council statistics. Thats an aver- 
age of more than 90 persons killed every day 
for three months! If this sort of record com 
tinues throughout the year, more than 38,000 
persons will lose their lives iw traffic ac- 
cidents, and many thousands more will be 
injured, some for life. 

Saying “Be careful” to a driver, whether 
he is sixteen or sixty, doesn't mean anything. 
What would have happened during the war 
if the air forces had let amateur fliers teach 
boys to fly, and then turned them loose with 
an admonition to “be careful”? 

The training program tor pilots instituted 
by the air forces during the war might well 
serve as a pattern for teaching driving. Pilots 
were taught flying “from the ground up.” 
They learned the parts of a plane and the 
functions of its engine. They learned what 
made it fly, and about its fuel supply. They 
learned navigation and communication. Most 
important of all, they learned how to control 
the plane skillfully under all sorts of condi- 
tions. Much of the training was done on the 
ground, before they got behind the stick. 
Long hours of instruction and practice went 
into the preparation for solo flight. Then they 
had more practice and more instruction! 

That is the type of training safety experts 
feel that automobile drivers need. They 
should learn the basic principles of an auto- 
mobile, and what makes it run. They should 
learn the distance it takes to stop a car going 
at various speeds. They should be taught 
the distance it takes to pass a car going at a 
certain rate of speed, without danger from an 
oncoming car. They should know when it is 
safe and when it is risky to pass a car. It is 
possible, according to safety experts, to teach 
a person to drive a car the right way in the 
beginning. And those habits of good driving 
will be so ingrained that they will dictate his 
actions in an emergency. 

In some cities and States such training for 
drivers is already being given. For instance, 
high-school students in Cleveland, Ohio are 
offered driver education and training through 
the co-operation of the Cleveland Board of 
Education and the Cleveland Automobile 
Club. When detailed studies were made of 
the records of 1,880 graduates of this school 
from 1939-41, the records showed that the 
properly trained students had fifty per cent 
fewer accidents than a comparable number 
who had not received such training. 

Driver training courses in Kansas City, 
too, have paid big dividends in public safety. 
The police department recently reported that 
no graduate of the course on driving at the 
Paseo High School had yet had an accident! 

In Delaware, the records of 1,500 drivers 
who were licensed after taking high-school 
driving courses were kept and studied for re- 
sults. Only one graduate had been involved 
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in an accident, and only two others had been 
arrested for minor driving offenses. 

All over the country, from the New Eng- 
land States to California, the records are 
proving that it is both possible and profitable 
to teach skilled driving. 

For the same reasons that the air forces 
and the air lines have found that young 
pilots make the best fliers, young people 
should make the best drivers. They should 
be able to see danger and avoid it faster than 
an older person. But the fact remains that 
far from being the best drivers, they have 
the highest accident rate of any age group. 

These are some of the facts that Marge 
learned as she: lay there in her cast, waiting 
for her leg to mend. By the time it was 
healed she was convinced that her school 
should have a driver training course. 

like Marge, you would like to learn 
the correct way to drive a car, why don’t 
you and a group of your friends, who are 
nearing the legal age to drive, see what can 
be done in your school? Talk to your parents 
and your teachers about it. Since they are so 
vitally interested in your safety, they doubt- 
less will want to help. Maybe the Parent- 
Teacher Association would seek the advice 
and help of the local police or safety depart- 
ment in establishing driver training courses. 
Who knows, maybe the idea of a scien- 
tifically taught driving school will become a 
community project, so new drivers of all ages 
can be taught good driving? If you are inter- 
ested, your enthusiasm can put it over. 

Three organizations which have pioneered 
in driver education and training, and may 
be able to help, are The National Safety 
Council, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 
6, Illinois; The National Conservation Bu- 
reau, 60 Jones St., New York 14, N. Y.; and 
the American Automobile Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Write to them for information. 

If you already are a licensed driver, you 
can help do your part in the present traffic 
emergency by heeding the principles of safe 
driving. The American Automobile Associa- 
tion lists the following eight: 


1. Develop skill in your control of the car. 

2. Learn what you can expect from your car. 

3. Avoid taking foolish chances. 

4. Have regard for the rights of other highway 

and street users. 

. Signal your intention to all persons on the road. 

6. Watch for the mistakes of other persons and 
do what you can to compensate for them. 

7. Have your car checked frequently for defects 
such as faulty brakes, worn places in the tires, 
bad lights, etc. 

8. Keep your speed down to conform to the céndi- 
tion of your car and the road on which you are 
traveling. 


n 


If you do not drive, you can help in the 
present emergency by following safe prac- 
tices for pedestrians. Don’t cross in the 
middle of the block. Cross with the green 
light. Even if you know a motorist is wrong, 
don’t endanger yourself by insisting upon 
your rights. In your club or organization, 
why not devote a meeting to safety in traffic? 

When safety experts say “Be careful,” that 
really isn’t what they mean. What they 
really mean is—be smart! They want Ameri- 
can youth to be the leaders among good 
drivers and pedestrians. 

Just as America turned out the finest 
pilots in the world—pilots who were able to 
fly constantly “on the beam,” so can this na- 
tion turn out the finest drivers. Furthermore, 
you can help do it! 

THE END 
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History In the Making 

Eli Whitney’s cotton gin, invented in 1792, 
reshaped the South and the history of this 
country’s industry. By making cotton pro- 
duction profitable on a large scale, it turned 
the South into a region of large plantations, 
manned by a host of field hands. Now, 
another machine threatens to do away with 
these field hands. 

This new machine is a mechanical cotton 
picker. It is more than sixty times as fast as 
man, picking 900 to a 1,000 pounds of cot- 
ton in an hour, while a man—and a good one 
—picks only about 15 pounds. It picks the 
cotton bolls, strips the lint from them, and 
pushes them into a little revolving basket. 
And since it can pick a bale of cotton at 
about one fifth the cost of a field hand, 
agricultural experts prophesy that within a 
decade the roar of this new machine will re- 
place the singing of the Negroes in the 
cotton fields of the easygoing South, and 
seriously affect the livelihood of more than a 
million people in sixteen States. 

Cotton pickers are our lowest-paid wage 
earners. The wartime boom in cotton pushed 
their wages up to a high of about $13.20 per 
week but, even if they worked every week in 
the year, you can see that cotton pickers 
would make precious little. As it is, they 
work rarely more than a hundred days a year. 

Even so, though, the cotton picker is ex- 
pensive to his employer. So expensive, in 
fact, that it has been hard for the United 
States to compete with the increasing low- 
priced cotton export markets of Mexico, 
Brazil, and other countries. The new me- 
chanical cotton picker may change all this. 

The machine, in development for twenty 
years, was completed successfully just before 
the war by the International Harvester Com- 
pany. It is the last step in the mechanization 
of cotton growing, and it looks as though the 
changes it will make in history, world trade, 
and the whole economy of the Deep South 
will be tremendous. 


The Lay of the Land 

The latest thing in geography—so new that 
it will be years before it remakes your 
schoolbooks—is full, natural color photogra- 
phy of the world. Before you stop and say 
“Oh, pooh! We've had color pictures in our 
geography books for years,” read on and dis- 
cover how these new color pictures, taken by 
planes zooming over the world this very 
minute, are revolutionizing our ideas of geog- 
raphy. Of course they also will have great 
bearing on new developments in exploration, 
geology, mineralogy, not to mention topogra- 
phy, the study of the earth’s surface. 

Formerly, photographs of the earth were 
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taken in black and white and were used to 
supplement the maps made by surveyors and 
explorers in geographical studies. Those pic- 
tures were important largely as illustrations, 
but the new color photographs go much 
further than that. 

Here’s the reason. Color photographs 
have detail and depth perception that can- 
not be found in black-and-white photographs. 
For instance, a bit of plant life on the sea 





QUICKIE QUIZ 
Can you give the full names of the leaders 
of the governments of the Big Four—Rus- 
sia, France, Britain, and the United States? 
. Can you name the foreign ministers of 
the Big Four? (In our country he’s called 
Secretary of State.) 
. And can you name the men who represent 
the Big Four at the United Nations Se- 
curity Council? 
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bottom appears in a black-and-white picture 
as a small shadow, if at all. But in a color 
picture it shows up for what it really is, its 
details visible through a microscope. Or take 
a larger example—an island in the Caribbean 
which map makers had drawn according to 
the findings of explorers. Black-and-white 
photographs of the area gave no indication 
that the explorers’ ideas were wrong, but 
color pictures showed clearly that what ap- 
peared to be a shadow in the ordinary print 
was a long, unexplored arm of the island! 

The value of color pictures was proved first 
at Okinawa, where reconnaissance planes 
brought back such perfect pictures of landing 
beaches that the guns of the Japs could be 
seen hidden in the foliage. Since then, Army 
planes have clicked off some 19,000,000 miles 
of color pictures—or about one third of the 
earth’s surface. And they hope to have 
snapped the whole world by 1956. 


Mr. Hirohito 

A year ago, when the emperor of Japan 
left the royal palace, his subjects shuttered 
their windows and hid in the darkness. Or 
if they were on the street when his royal car 
passed by, they turned their backs and faced 
the shops. Guards crowded the roads on 
which he rode to see that all turned their 
eyes away, for it was not permissible to gaze 
upon the face of Japan’s god. 

Today the situation is so different as to be 
revolutionary. Now Emperor Hirohito walks 
about among “the common people” and 
talks with them. Like any other father, he 
may now step out with the empress and one 
of their small daughters, swim in the ocean, 
go shopping in a Tokyo department store, 
and speak over the radio. And when he 
rides forth now he waves to the crowds, who 
look toward him and wave back. 

According to. correspondents in Japan, the 
emperor is enjoying his new freedom hugely, 
and although they were awed at first by the 
spectacle of their onetime god walking among 
them, most of the Japanese people are en- 
joying it too. A few are still worried. One 
of Japan’s leading newspapers carried a let- 
ter recently, criticizing the emperor for a 
picture he allowed to have taken while bath- 
ing with his family. What seemed to annoy 
that writer most was the fact that, as he put 
it, “the imperial family was having fun.” 

Whether the imperial family has fun or 
not is, of course, no concern of General 
MacArthur's. It is his concern to see that 
the Japanese people lose their traditional 
regard for the emperor as a god, and thereby 
move closer to democracy. 


The Good Old Days 


It seems that now the United States 
Weather Bureau agrees with Grandpa. It 
was colder and the snow was deeper when 
he was a boy than it is now! 

The Bureau says that extensive studies of 
weather all over the world show that it has 
become progressively warmer in the. last 
fifty years. And they say also that pretty 
soon now it may start getting colder again, 
so that you—when you're a grandmother— 
may bore everyone with your tales of how 
much warmer it used to be when you were a 
girl! 

This doesn’t mean that next winter, or 
even the one after that, will be noticeably 
colder than last winter. The experts in the 
Weather Bureau are speaking only in terms 
of very broad and gradual changes. They’ve 
reached their conclusions after painstaking 
scientific studies of long-range temperature 
averages and weather cycles, in places as far 
apart as Peoria, Illinois, and Paris, France. 
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